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‘Tne schoiar, as he bends over his books, gathering rich thouctts 
from What has been written atoretime, learus to love the post. and 
to cherish the memory of these who are to him futhtul eounsel- 
lorsan Whatis good and true. [fa poet, the words of other port 
fiud aready echo im his bosom. In there works he belolds an 
outward expression of what he perchance has often dimly telt. 
He kuecls a worshipper betore the shrine of his goddess, while 
the tombs around him of the mighty bards waken teeliies akin 
to the loftiest whereof he may boast. If a philosopher, philoso- 
phy to him is doubly dear, because in her train march, if the tew, 
yet the noble—those who have scorned toil to win truth. Fi 
nally, if areligionist, saintly martyrs come before him—holy cou- 
fessors of the taith—and give new life to his own belet. All 
this springs from @deep seated reverence, which bids bum bow 
to the lovely, the intellectual, the spiritual. Nor is it to. the 
scholar alone that this feeling rightly belongs.  Allought to hia 
it. None so low that it may not raise hin awhile trom: hits de- 
cridation: none so high as to be above its influence tor good. Per- 
vading the breasts of a great people, itis their satezuard agaist 
lawless aetion and intemperate reform, [tis a teeling whieh has 
its healthful growth in the child—the germ of obedience to law 
and love for religion—that which is the basis of his character as 
atrue man, Reverence in its highest sense is the fear of Grd ; 
the recognition of a Being, holy, all-powerful, the Judge ot our 
doings, the impartial awarder to every person according to what 
he is and what he has been. It is moreover a deep poetic tyeling, 
Which traces in Nature, in the moral perceptions and instincts, 1 
the forms of law, in the ordering of society, in works of genius, 
relationship to something higher—and looking upon man as 
living not for the present only, connects him with the past and 
the tuture. ‘To want this high-souled sensibility is to be dead to 


the noblest sympathies of our intellectual being. But possessing 
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it, beauty and order and worship spring up in our path, and shed 
their mingled perfume to gladden our life. It were a trite re- 
mark to say that without it no true, heart-felt religion can exist. 
Mor the very essence of a healthful faith, that which is the nour- 
ishment of the goodly plant, is this same spirit of reverence. 

suit some may ask, is not superstition closely allied to rever- 
ence, and does not the one naturally produce the other’ ‘The 
exact psychological difference it may be hard to mark out, yet 
are we willing to give some weight to what follows. ‘The latter 
feelii is exercised towards the Real, and so faras this is worthy 
of ich vegard. is bound in humble communion with it. Phe tor- 
mer bows before a phantom of its own making, and pays a blind 
homave to what neither plilosophy bor reason can fitly assert nor 
rightly comprehend. Ttis only when men forsake the guidance 
of severe thoughtfulness that they become superstitions. Rev- 
erence ts the natural expression of a voble mind towards those 
objects Which are in unison with its purest and highest thoughts, 
It is indeed true that sincerity marks many a phase of superst- 
tious tecling: that much of what is deemed religion it were folly 
to call by any other name than superstition ; that beads and crosses 
and images and shrines may be looked upon as holy ; that pray- 
ers and sacraments may be profaned so as to become mere forms, 
While the worshipper is sineere; that cathedral and bishop and 
confessional aud absolution may come to have an unreal impor- 
tance; that the ftalian mother may with all fervor seek the bless- 
ing of the Virgin upon her infant, and the cloistered mouk with 
rigid regularity say over his breviary. In all these cases, and in 
all those wherein Protestant zeal has outstripped sober Christian- 
ity, an ideal religion has been put in the place of that taught by 
Christ and his apostles; the groundwork of belief has not been 
duly examined, and taking for granted, as truth, the word of mere 
tradition,—as binding, the regulations of an order,—as the test 
of faith, the outery of modern radicalism, we build up a temple 
to error. 

If our distinetion is correct, reverence holds the middle ground 
between superstition and infidelity. For the absence of belief, 
or that state of mind in whieh every thing not directly demou- 
strable by the senses is viewed with suspicious incredulity, while 
it is alike removed from a true philosophical spirit, is the opposite 
of superstition. Men fondly deem themselves wiser than their 
het ghbors. when with cold inditlerence or bitter scorn they look 
upon the outgoings of the heart in worship; but it is yet to be 
proved that either society or the individual is bettered by this 
contempt, Nay, so far as experience has tested the question, we 
may not nucharitably judge that both have fared worse. Where 
the spirit of reverence is wanting, a nation has no restraint against 
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the progress of wrong Opluion, and the mund of the midividnal Is 
tossed about ohn a sea ot wild conjecture, per} etually 
with its own conclusions, and ready to grasp With eagerness at 
any theory Which may promise rest tor a time to its weary uncer- 
tainty. Infidelity offers nothing but doubt, and throws no heht 
upon the earnest longings of the soul. Tt would fain rely for its 
philosophies character upon the litthe which can be eon- 
our being, and seeks to shake off from itself any beliet 
inamystery, Yet itis compassed about with what it eannet 
explain, and, failing to perceive the spiritual relations of the unt- 
verse, becomes the skeleton of philosophy—adead and cheeriess 

Because the Deity has chosen to veil from man mueh ot what 
mans Wisdom would seek to understand beesuse lait s have 
been set to sclentific mmquiry, and the solve 
every problem of the mind’s action: because the nature of Good 
and the mode of his existence cannot be grasped by the finite iw: 
tellect; is there philosophy im talling back upon a system: ot bare 
materialism: Surely not. We venture to assert’ that no truly 
great and good man, no earnest seeker after truth, ever lived. who 
did not cherish a deep feeling of reverence—who did wot reyouce 
in the belief of mysteries, because they were the assurance to 
him that a mightier mtellect than his own governed the universe, 
Whose laws therefore were not to be called in question by a spirit 
of factious vanity and blind self-trust. If infidelity, relying upon 
unaided reason to frame for itself a god, throws aside revelation, 
itis but another form of superstition. In this case, by « former 
defitution, no true reverence can exist, for the homave rendered 
is to the Unreal, having no earnestness init springing trom a sober, 
thoughttal convietion of the truth professed to be believed, 

On the other hand, there is sublimity in an honestly reverent 
spit. It throws a charm around the religious feelings, eonse- 
crating them by the loftiest poetry, and revealing the fitness of 
man’s spiritual nature to their holy influences. Tt ean have no 
fellowship with mere formalism: but looks beyond this, from 
symbols to things meant, and acknowledges their just relation. 
ship. It does not vainly deery forms, for itotten finds ther 
the best expression of its philosophical faith. Neither does it vo 
out towards a vague spiritualism, for the mass of men need sorme- 
thing more than theory, or an idealism grasped wath difliculty, 
and, Without some outward sign, yet harder to be kept in 
It makes us, in the highest sense of the term, thinking beiies, 
harmonizing our intellectual character, and breathing with blessed 
influence through our moral life.  Reverence dwells deep i the 
soul. "Those who would most cherish it must oftenest taste the 
quiet of self-communion. Not then in eager disputings and 
strifes for the mastery will it be found to grow , but wherever a 
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true heart is, there will it best gain strength. They do much to 
destroy this feeliug who attire religion ina work-day dress, and 
call her forth inte the turmoil of partyv—the din and confusion 
Which the ave seems bent upon connecting even with a cain aud 
peacetul hatha. 

We have thus far treated our subject in its bearings upon the 
religious feelings and those most nearly allied to them. There 
remains that we should speak of itm its poetic character, and its 
inthienee in this respect apon the imdividual and the people at 
larce. 

‘The great end of poetry being the presentation of truth, and 
the bringing out of those minute shades of beauty which are not 
often dwelt upon sufficiently by the common mind, he ts best fit- 
ted to accomplish this whose reverence leads him to find trath 
and beauty adorning and ennobling nature and intelleet, the frame- 
work of society, and the heart of his fellow-man. Since poetry 
to be perfect must be real, the master of the art must needs draw 
from actual beg. As no patter would hazard his reputation in 
delineating on the eanvass that which would convey to the mind 
of the beholder naught save confusion and bewilderment—scenes 
Which could no where be recognized as a part of lite—so no poet 
would wander where both himself and his reader would be en- 
tur ledoin inextricable mazes. Deeply reverent he looks through 
lite, and calls into being things of life. His imagination belongs 
worevlity, cor he summons before us ereatures of breath and vi- 
tality like ourselves. — Tlis sensibility too, so essential to the poetic 
temperament, isa partof his common humanity. Whence do 
these two qualities take their beginning and have their power, if 
Hot from areverent spirits Phe poet, then, dwells not in an ideal 
region, Wherever he wanders he beholds far more than a casual 
observer, for every thing becomes a symbol of some great truth to 
his tind, and beautiful relations discover themselves where least 
of all apparent to the dull, the ignorant, the uuthinking. How 
strikingly is this seenin the poetry of Wordsworth? And where 
is there to be tonnd a more truly reverent spirits "The verse 
Which will live the longest and exert the happiest, because the 
plirest infinence, is that whieh is characterized by this same deep 
regard for the realities of lite. Tt is true, sadly true, that far too 
little of this spirit, which the priest and the poet cherish, is felt 
by a democratie community ; yet should it be the effort of the 
patriot to foster those means whereby the religious sentiment and 
a deep poetic tecling go to make the heart of a nation. 

What are those means: ‘I'he most important, undoubtedly, 1s 
the inevileation of obedience to law, that thereby we may have 
something stronger upon which to rest than the mere will of a 
majority. Law must be regarded as springing from a higher 
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REVERENCE, 
ethan the voice of the peo! le; and the el for ats reve 


irre’, serve’ 
the wath the of law, 
choos ts relation to remote moble 
es, nay, even the very tortus observed the eourt-room, 
law Whielois the sare gnarantee of liberty. Phe eultivation 
of all the home-leelnes around whieh poetry blends her nehest 
especially be cherished. Here as the ehild first taught 
to vield obedienee to authority and thus wall be reeoonrze bere- 
an anthorty in eivil government: whieh as a wise and trie 
ewilbuot question. will rather delight in tracme the 
lanee between the two, and feel somewhat the same prever- 
nee for these laws whieh are his security as a eiizen, as he does 
for these whielr gave him his happiness beneath bis father’s root 
ln thinking of the means for spreading among the mass of the 
people the sentiment ob reverence, we led to look at these 
modes Whereby ois most generally accomplished. Our tore- 
fithers did but obey an iustinet of their mature when they em- 
bodied this sentiment am arehiteetuee and ceremonial. 
and ambition have taken advantage of a common teel- 
nget humanity, and worked by like means to further therm ends, 
iso renson that we should abandon what may be made most 
useful. all) should we adept that reoneclast spirit, so 
prevent ond flattering tom's pride, which seeks to do away 
as possible with all and) bring about that tolly of 
the halt-learned: and consequently arrogant—an age of equality. 
We should even here be none the better olf) for enough men there 
are Who. like Christian in Pevernlot the Peak. could assume, 
the character of the zealous, self-mortitving 
Linh. or that oft the persecuted us the to the 
few forms Which Demoecraey has lett us, ere this latter becomes 
restless insubordination. "Phere should be thrown around our 
courts. our legislative assemblies, and the authority which is vest- 
executive power, a sanctity befitting the majesty ot law. 
To this end the architect. the sculptor, the painter, the poet, and 
the historian, should reeeive that patronage which is due to their 
Wonal importance. "Phe judicial ermine should) remain unsul- 


lied by the advancement of those to share its honors whose only 

Inevitas party sabservieney. Aud Christianity, as the expression 

of the lofuest poetry, the most important truths, and the noblest 

leeliugs, must, after all, be most relied on to call forth the rever- 
Ol man. 
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Try say that every beaming star Stull bend to earth, like the unseen star 
That shines on us by night, | ‘That shone on us by night, 

Stull looketh from the heavens afar, Sull looking from the skies afar, 
When lost ta mormiog light. Though lost in heavenly light? 

That, though we never think it thus, And as we go our wonted wavs, 
It watehes o'er our way, With thoughtless heart and free, 

Unheeded it beams on us, On usis fined ther earnest gaze, 
Through all the livelong day ) Our inmost soul to see. 

And do not thes , the sainted ones, We see them not, we heed them not, 
Who stuled upon our birth, Ther love we may forget; 

And constant as the season runs, Bat oli! we never are forgot; 
Watched o'er us while on earth, | They think upon us yet. 0. 
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Gorue tells us that the deepest and innermost law of Art is 
that we know the meaning of the artist, and look at his work 
from Ais standpomt. Only thus may we be cunning and skillful 
masters of music, of painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry. 
Thus only may we read the mddle of the Mzyptian pyramids, 
and the circles of Stonehenge. So itis with old English litera- 
ture. Ttus the fault of a shallow mind and ashallow age that we 
kuow not how to rid ourselves a while of our own time and place. 
We need that enchanted carpet in the Arabian tale that can carry 
us safely a million leagues in a twinkling. 

That every age hath its poetry, is one of those old sayings that 
seem to mean nothing. Yet it does mean some what—this, name- 
ly, that the thing called Poesy is the child not of art but of nature, 
is the sure and needful utterance of the mind of man. — It is not 
the pecudium of a Chaucer or a Shakspeare, much less of a Pope 
or Johnson: it is the soul of England. Aud this is the great 
and special trath which Poesy teaches, that the best bard is the 
best representative of his kind. ‘The whole world would speak 
but cannot, being “slow of speech and of a slow tongue ;” and 
therefore the poet is its chosen spokesman, as was Aaron the Le- 
vite unto Moses. “ He shall be thy spokesman unto the people ; 
and he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to 
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him instead of a God.” The world is full of “silent poets, 


as 
Wordsworth has somewhere called them : and agaim— 


Oh! many are the poets that are sown 
By men endowed with highest gifls 
| 
Dhie vision and the divane 


\ et wanting the accomplishment afore 


The world is poetic, and has ever and anon its returns to the 
feelings of its freshest childhood. Yea!t while manias with bis 
soulot fire, with heart and will and thought and heaven-born 
fantasy, Poesy shall never die, One may say, then, that the po- 
etry of an ave is the embodiment of its best thought its most 
fitting speech. an old quarrel among the learned, whether 
all poetry must have ametre. Bat the best erimties tell us that 
“trom the theory of the poetie art we eau only draw this prince. 
ple, that poetry aims to give more form and harmony to linenage 
than prose, but respecting the Kind of form it preseribes uo law, 
for this depends on the character of the poetry.” Phe poetic 
elementis always one and the same: the manner of its not the 
same, fashioned by time and place. tithe poet all 
enees meet together. We will borrow the Platonie phrase and 
say. that the formal is the poet's own, the waterial is civen him 
from without.  Ple ereates, or better as the old Saxon lias it, he 
makes and shapes, but nowise from nothing. Tle looks torth on 
the world and his sensations put themselves forth ito song 

Accordingly we have the poetry of Greece, the poetry of Rome, 
of Germany, of Ttaly: incall the same soul, bat an unlike atter- 
anee. We mark poetry too by ages as well as countries. We 
count changes and steps forward and backward. We talk of bar- 
barian. Atte, Ethuie, Christian. We eall Homer the bard of the 
here age: yet to the scholar it needs net to settle the long noisy 
brawl as to the being and identity of Homer the man. [tis not 
Homer but the Grecian muse that speaks im the Thad. So has 
every people its first age, its first bards, the uneonscions mouths 
throngh which the living soul is poured. As the world grows 
older. we mark new and still newer changes. [tis always on- 
ward from the uneonseious to the conseious—from the almost 
lnpersonal to the individual. The philosophy of the first ages is 
Wholly poetical: the poetry ef later days becomes more and more 
plulosophical. We have the beginnings of an arf ot poetry, we 
have a Chaucer and a Wyat, then a Spenser, a Milton, and now 
a Shelley. a Wordsworth, in whom poetry and plulosophy are 
made one. "The literature of the early time is blended im one 
coloring: that of our time is grouped in masses with every va- 
riety of light and shade. The one is a single beam of white 
light, the other has all the divided hues of the spectrum. 
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There are few who know how much has gone to the making 
of this Hoglish literature of ours. We talk of Addison and the 
wits of the remem ol Anne. “Pais but a short tune since Johuson 
wrote © baves of the Buglish Poets.” beginning with Cowley, 
Within atew years men have waxed bolder, and have dared to 
talk of the volden aze of Mlizabeth. "Phen they would fain push 
backward to Chaneer, and pent old ballads of chivalrous d Lys. 
And now, God speed our good we can even speak 
the word Anglo-Saxon aloud. “Phanks to the Pereys and ‘Turn- 
ers and Wartous and Pyrwhitts and Conybeares! We too, zen- 
tle reader, though no all-swallowing antiqtaries, may have our 
stray thoughts coneerning these things, and retresh ourselves now 
and then with some sweet words “excerpted oute of an olde 
boke vaoryme.” 

"Vis a broad field, this of the old minstrelsy, and has few land- 
marks. We name itthe age of unwritten poetry, and count it 
from the earliest day to the time of Chaucer and Gower. Tt 
holds all the middle ground, the northeastern boundary between 
the two kingdoms of history and table. "Phe dwellers tn these 
lands are dike the torrid Amphiscu, whose shadows tail both 
ways. Yet, despite all sneers and jeers of the wise in these days 
of printing presses and chronological tables, lie who seeks the 
living reeord of the people, will find it in the wildest) romances 
of these wild days. Our very lack of sure Knowledve gives us 
the knowledge we seek. 

It were a eurious thing to be philesophieally handled, how tur 
Romance is a better guide to trath than History. We would be- 
gin an essay with the well kKnowu aphorism of Aristotle. 
The historian sits with wrinkled brows in his lonely eloset, bend- 
ing over musty folios diseutombed trom the monkish clorster, 
peering earnestly and long through his green classes at the blaek- 
letter pages. Many a blurred and ragged leat is there, where olt- 
times names and dates made way for an aluminated letter, and 
many a héatus valde lacrymabilis deepens the tirrows on his 
brow. And now he pores over the legend of Arthur or ot * ta- 
mous Brate that erst to Britayne eame,” and with a sneer of pe- 
dantic joy he writes down his record of the utter folly of that 
childish age. Ah! wise philosopher! thou eanst not read the 
riddle, the sweet riddle with thy microscope eyes, Anon the 
poet comes and opes the book: at once inspired imagimation 
makes known the meaniue, 


writt in his forhead 


Alle and in gramarye, 
He lives again in the soul of the bard, and it is told to him that 


Arthur and Sir Guy and Bevis and all to the meanest “ squire of 
lowe degree” were men of flesh and blood. 
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Long ere Chancer and his brother bards made song an art. long 
ere Spenser wooea the classie Nine from Parnassus hill to Eng- 
lish ground, the true and homeborn Muses dwelt amid the woods 
and hills of the North. "The groves owned no (arecian gods, but 
the weird tradition of an old and fearful worship hung over them, 
now plereed by the softening lghtof the Christian faith. The 
oak Where grew the misseltoe, which the Druid cut with bis vol- 
deu knife as a hallowed gift, was more awful than the speaking 
tree of Dodona. "Phe British bard was the brother of the priest, 
That song is dead long ago, and is heard no more in Eneland. 
though faimt echoes of the voice of ‘Taliesin yet linger among 
the hills of Wales. Yet who shall say how much of the spirit 
of that oldest poesy has passed trom its first body to ensoul the 
wesy even of to-day 

Then eame the Saxon, to mould and shape anew the laws and 
manners, the mind and heart of England. With bim began a 
new heroie age. He brought over in his slight bark his women 
and his blue-eyed sons, his gods, his spear and sword, and his 
harp of glee. He came from the land of the North, the eradle of 
these kindred giants that were born to destroy Murope and build 
itanew. "Phe same storm-wind that swept those seas rocked 
the young eagles in their nest of the cliff) and gave them keen 
eyes and strong wings for the battle. "The mighty cloud that 
hung over their marshes and forests has darkened the history of 
their fearful worship, their life of war and rioting, yet is the eloud 
here and there rent as with lightning-flashes. PE honor the barba- 
nan age which amid the wanderings of the sea and in the field 
ot blood nursed that greatness, as Chiron fed Achilles on the 
marrow of bears and lions, which was yet to stretch itself to the 
full growth of a civilized manhood. Of all these brethren the 
Anglo-Saxon was the noblest. A seeing eye might have beheld 
the bark of Hengist filled with the stately forms of kings and 
queens that were to be. In the song of the bard already the 
shadows of a coming glory of war and commerce, of legislation, 
of science, of art and religion, cast themselves forward. 

He may all things or many 
Sing and tell, 
On whom the knowing skill 
Hath fallen into his soul 
Some with their fingers well 
Loudly before the people 
May awaken the harp, 
Or sound on the trumpet of glee. 
Some may the God-known, 
The righteous law explain. 
Some may the stars’ course 
Tell of, a wide, wide work. 
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Some tay learnedly 
Word-savings write, 

To some the battle’s wealth 
Hath he given as their good, 
Some may hardily 

Over the salt sea 

"The oecan wood drive, 
Rearnng the bulwark of waves. 
So the Ruler tous, 

(aod clild on earth, 

His gifts hath bestowed, 


The Saxon hath given to us a gift that cannot be taken away 
—the giftof speech. [tis the heart and pith of our language. 
We have vet left us some remnants of those old epies and lyrics. 
With all the children of the North the gift of song was honored 
and holy. “Phe gleeman was kith and kin to the seald: and 
never, While the Saxon was master, did the glee-craft die away. 
We too have our Thad and Odyssey, dearer to us than those of 
Cireece, 

I know that the poetic genius of the Saxon has been gain- 
sayed, and that, too, by some learned antiquaries. [tis told us 
that “ats origin was as homely as its genius; that “it was but 
the rude exclamation of a rude people,” lacking thought, nice 
feeling, Imagination, and all the elements of our later verse. 
This criticism is grounded on a false theory of poetry, which 
makes it the legitimate offspring of a cultivated age only. — It is 
not so. Its onesidedness is the best answer to it. Why are we 
so loth to disbelieve the poems of Ossian, though they be shown 
to be the work of to-day 7 Beeause they give back to us some 
features at least of the old Gaelic warrior. The classic chorus of 
Antigene and the death-song of King Regnar are alike dear to 
us. ‘The rough unseemly metre is the best garb of the rough 
strong thought. [listen not to the soft tale of love or the piping 
of the shepherds, but to the wild music of war, when the war- 
rors 

Chant the mass of the spears 
At the uprising of the sun. 


It is always the sounding of the same seven notes, whether they 
swell from the bagpipe or warble in low tones of softness from 
the ailded tyre. "Phese Saxon songs nursed the young spirit of 
Alfred, nor did the king himself disdain the harp of the bard. 
In the fragments of those battle-songs (alas! how few) we may 
know somewhat of the Saxon poesy. It is a headless and limb- 
less statue of Hercules, but there still are the shoulders and broad 
breast, and the giant sinews stand stiffly out from the stone. 
"Traces, too, we have of a calmer and better culture. In Cad- 
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monu's sacred poem we have a foreshadowing ot Milton. Forget 
not venerable Bede and the philosophic Erigena. "The writings 
of Alfred are the grating of a lettered Chiristiamity ou the good 
Sayon stock. The tree that was to put forth its ‘ureen leaves, 
its blossoms and truitage, was now taking firm stout roots im the 
earth. 

Then came the Norman, and with himanew age. It was 
needtul that England should teel the ehange which all Murope 
was undergoing. ‘Phe history of those Middle Ages has never 
been truly written. Tt needs the accuracy of ‘Thucydides, the 
gossip humor of Plutarch, the philosophy of Tacitus, the military 
eye of Casar, the romance of Froissart, the religious fervor of 
Lactantius, moulded into one. ‘hat age had in itself all) the 
germs of modern culture. Tt was the strange union of two op 
posites. ft was the meeting together of the new and the old, of 
Gothe youth and Roman age, of wild Paganism and monkist 
Christianity, of untaught strength and diseased civilization. 
Hence those wondrous births of vovernments, laws, Manners, re- 
ligions. It was from the froth of this tossing and foaming sea 
that the new Venus of chivalry sprang forth, bright-girt with her 
band of chanting 'Troubadours. ‘The best chromiele of those 
ages Is poesy and romance. For, mangre all the quarreling of 
critics as to the birth-place of the old romance, whether some of 
the tales of giants and dwarfs and elves be from Arabia or the 
North, it matters not, if only the spirit of Romance were the true 
growth of chivalrous Europe. Nay, our best erities now say, 
that “the question escapes us as matter of historical research and 
resolves itself into one purely psychological.” No age or land 
has been without its own homeborn poetic superstitions. —Atma- 
dis of Gaul is but the romance of Beowulf Christianized. We 
may claim Bevis and Sir Guy and Arthur with his whole round 
table as no bastards nor changelings. 

Such change came to England. ‘The Saxon did not indeed 
with the Briton melt into thin air as a ghost at cockcrowing. He 
was henceforth blended and mingled with the Norman. But the 
Whole spirit of society, laws and manners, religious teelings, lite- 
rature, were changed. ‘The genius of the Anglo-Norman reached 
its height in the days of Richard the darling of romance, the 
conqueror of lions and giants and Paynims. The Saxon gleeman 
gave way to the Norman minstrel, the glee-eraft to the © gay ser 
ence.” It was the carnival of knights and ladies, of squires and 
pages, of Robin Hood and maid Manan. ‘There is no time of 
merry England so hallowed in tradition and song. 

The old ballads! the old ballads!) They were the joy of my 
childhood and shall be of mine age, for © the child ts father of 
the man.” "he age of romance still lives in the breast of 
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every youth. Such likeness is there between the mind of the 
individual and of the race. Were not Prince Arthur and Lance- 
lot du Lake and Sir Cauline and the Eldridge Kuight realities 
tomes Peared not then as Tread, more than those who listened 
to the harpers, for the meety of the rhyme or the length of the 
feet: it was the wild yet natural thou ght, the strong, earnest feel- 
ing. the bold, vivid coloring, that delighted me. One minstrel 
of the ‘North countreye’ was better to me than all poets. — It was 
no antiquary’s dissertatio eruditissima on ancientarmor, but there 
rode the stalwart knight himself, gleaming in steel from top to 
toe, with lance in rest aud the war-ery on his lips. The picture 
is yet before me. Dark frowns the castle with moat and tower 
and drawbridge. On this side the wide tlt-yard bustling with 
men at aris holding the pawing steeds, and with crowds of hap- 
py peasantry. Here a cowled monk who has left awhile his cell 
and beads; a palmer in dusty weeds; there a gay page and a 
minstrel with his harp hang by a red mbbon. All around the sun 
shines so merrily on plan and hill, while through the trees one 
lone glancing ray falls on the arches and painted window of yon 
cathedral. lu the background stretches far along the line of 
green forest, where the deer bound free and joyous ; and there 
tinder the branches of that giant oak LT see the stout forms of 
Robin Hood and his men, clad in their Kendall green. Alas! 
time hath defaced the picture. At this far-off distance scarce the 
last eclio of the minstrel’s song may reach us. [too say, with 
chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney, “ft never hear the old song of Percie 
and Douglas, that I feel not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet.” Lf to us poor readers of old ballads there comes ever 
and anon some faint image of the warriors, and the sound of 
harps mingled with clashing spears, how loftuly on the eve of bat- 
tle or in the hallof wassail must have swelled the song from the 
stormy pipes of a hundred gleemen: The spirit of Romance 
comes forth trom our ragged and piecemeal manuscripts a ‘ king 
of shreds and patches.’ Alas! poor ghost ! 

Slowly sank the old poesy to its setting, and at its heels came 
a new era—the era of art and literature. ‘That former poesy died 
because the soul of it passed into a new body, according to the 
ceaseless law of transmigration. Romance was ridiculous in the 
day of Cervantes, when a barber was a man of more sense than 
akuight errant. The ‘rime of Sir Thopas,’ though satire in 
Chaucer's day, had been praise in the day of the 'Troubadours. 
Minstrelsy was spent and done. Instead of the companion of 
kings, the retainer of courts, the minstrel became by turns the 
jester, Juggler, mountebank and merry-andrew. ‘The lotty song 
dwindled into “small and popular musickes sung on benches and 
barrel-heads by tavern minstrels that give a fitt of mirth for a 
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yroat.” Numbered among “rogues and sturdy vagabonds” at 


just, all sound of the minstrel’s harp died away in the rein of 


Elizabeth. 

So passes the age of romance and unwritten poesv : no night 
of darkness, but a streaked and dappled twilight, heralding the 
mort. A CLerke oF 


THE PYRAMIDS. 
PROM THE PRENCH OF IMAGINATION 


Corossat stractures of the Nile, grief’s haughty dwelling place, 
How proudly doth the human eye your solemn grandeur trace 
Before your sky ward, tow ring forms, the humbled mountains bend, 
Your giant shadows far away o'er the wide plain deseend , 

Yet man hath called you tte birth, in ages long gone by, 

very frailty gave you life and mamertality | 

How oftin fancy at your feet, while silent TP have lain, 

The generations of the past Pve summoned back again ; 

The thronging multitudes with all their good, and wise, and brave, 
Whom time's dark torrent rolling on engulphed beneath its wave , 
Kings, caliphs, sultans, and the hosts who bowed betore their sway 
Naines in other years, but phantoms vain to-day | 

Ye sole surviy6rs of them all, still raise your heads sublime, 

At onee the tomb of monarchs and the archives of old time— 

The shrine of worship, and the seat where science had its rise— 
The marvel, the enigma, and the lessen of the wise. 


4 


JEPHTHAH S DAUGHTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MOLLEVAULT. 


It was the hour when slumber brings repose 

To wearied hearts, forgetful of their woes, 

Vi hen wandering lone, a maiden wan and pale, 
Poured forth her sorrows to the midnight gale 
These plaintive words in trembling accents broke, 
And the wild echo of the forest woke— 


* The young vine drinks in peace the morning ray, 
The vigorous palm-tree lifts its branches high, 
The very flowers shall live another day — 


And I go forth to die ! 


~ 
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“ My youth's companions, with a mother's joy 
And holy pride, hereafter may desery 
[ts father's features in there boy 
And go forth to die 


« Their offspring, every sorrow to assuage, 
In pious care and tenderness shall vie, 
And be the props of their declining age— 
And I go forth to die! 


“Oh Thou who doth from heaven the mourner see, 
My father’s tears in pity deign to dry 5 
Give him the days thy rigor takes from me—- 


And I shall gladly die!” 


THE BREACH OF PROMISE, 


“IT do hear you have cause, madam, your suit goes —Ben Jonson. 


“ Wituiam, bring me the morning paper.” 

Now whenever [ take a paper, T invariably read over and over 
all the deaths and marriages before even glancing at what most 
would consider the more important items of news. Whether a 
certain sympathy for my species has led me into this habit, a 
feeling of grief tor any who, although perhaps bound to me by 
no nearer te than that of a common descent, pass from amid the 
busy scenes of life to the dark and silent grave, and a feeling of 
commiseration for those who, blinded by love or interest, rush 
headlong into all the miseries and vexations of wedlock—or whe- 
ther [am influenced merely by an idle curiosity, as [am of too 
indolent habits even to analyze my own motives, Lam unable to 
determine. Almost all persons, however, have some similar me- 
thod, from your coffee-house oracle who begins with the editorial 
and never leaves off until he has digested the last of the adver- 
tisements, down to the old lady who could not eat her breakfast, 
because her morning paper contained no murders to give her an 
appetite, 

But to return, On the morning in question, the very first no- 
tice npon which [cast my eyes, was that of the death of an old 
friend and classmate, Peter && Poor fellow! I had missed 
him for some time at his accustomed ‘haunts, but was not aware 
of his illness until I saw the melancholy intelligence of his death. 
He was one of your whole-souled, good-natured men, that we so 
seldom meet in the world ; a man, the sincerity of whose friend- 
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ship was only equalled by its warmth. Poor Peter, like the rest 
of us, however, had his weak points. Innocent as his own mo- 
tives were, he never even so much as imagined the existence of 
guile in- others, and consequently was frequently the vietim of 
hypocritical and unserupulous men. Being withal remarkably 
susceptible to the influences of “da hell passion,” and, as he 
judged of the sincerity of others by his own, easily to be worked 
upon by flattery, he was in constant danger of falling inte the 
suares of some designing woman. An imeident which occurred 
to him while we were both members of college, l shall never 
forget: and judging from the frequeney with which he used to 
mention tin atter years, it certainly was indelibly engraved upon 
his memory ull the day of his death. Lt would be impossible 
forme to relate tin the happy manner in which he always told 
the story. TP shall endeavor, at least, to give it-as substantially 
correct as MY Memory permits me. 

Peter being quite a hard student and of rather sedentary hab- 
its, Imagined that his health was rapidly tailing, and that he saw 
in the future victim of consumption. dmagined, 
for it was evident to all who knew him that his alarming symip- 
toms were but the “illusions of a distempered taney,’ and that 
his only disease was what is familiarly called the “hyp.” He 
consulted a physician, whe did as many of his brethren would 
dein similar eireumstanees. He entered into all ideas of the 
sel-supposed invalid, comeided with his opmion of his ailment, 
and finally, after having had him on his hands for several months 
as aluerative patient, advised him to spend a tew weeks im the 
country, to eschew all study, and to devote himself to all kinds 
of manly exereises ; prophesying a speedy death if he complied 
hot nnmediately with these directions. 

\ permission to rusticate was easily obtained, and for a day or 
two Peter entirely forgot his disease in the bustle of preparing 
for his departure. Where to go was now the question : for the 
life of him he could not decide for himself, and he would un- 
doubtedly have started without any point of destination, had I 
hot seen him just on the eve of his departure, and recommended 
him to try the bear-hunting in the Green Mountains. He was 
delighted with the idea, although he frequently afterwards used 
playtully to abuse me for the advice. 

We must now suppose Peter, dusty and tired but much im- 
proved in health, safely arrived at the little village of S , mn 
Vermont, at the foot of the mountains. ‘The inn at 8 . like 
all country inns, was the rendezvous of the politicians in the 
neighborhood, and the head-quarters for receiving and imparting 
the current news of the day. As a natural consequence, Pe- 
ter had not been many hours in the village, before every “ gude 
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wife” in the town was informed of the arrival of a stranger of 
prepossessing appearance and apparently of great wealth. He 
had searecly established himself in the public house, and rested 
from the fatizues of the journey, when the inconvenience of his 
sitiation prompted him to look for a change of quarters. ‘The 
bad accommodations with which he had to put up were of them- 
selves suflicient to disgust one even less fastidious than Peter ; 
but these he disregarded in comparison with the impertinent curi- 
osity to which he was constantly subjected. His good nature 
and easiness not permitting him to say xe, even when self-respect 
required a refusal, he never hesitated to answer the most minute 
questions in regard to lis history and business. Sensible of his 
weakness In this pomt, he succeeded in obtaining lodgings ata 
respectable farmer's, where he could be more retired, and where 
he hoped to be free from intrusion and to find more comforta- 
ble accommodations. But even here he was not permitted to 
live in entire seclusion. Beaux were somewhat scarce in S——, 
and a student from College is a person whom the female part, at 
least, of a country community, regard with a great deal of rever- 
ence. ‘The young ladies considered such a man as Peter as no 
mean acquisition; they all “set thetr caps for him,” as the say- 
ing is, and there was a great rivalry instituted among their ma- 
mas, each endeavoring to exhibit the superior accomplishments 
of her daughter in the best light to the young stranger. He stu- 
diously disregarded and avoided all their arts, both the fine mb- 
bons and love-sick glances at church and the sweet smiles that 
greeted him in the street, for he feared them all. It happened, 
however, that the farmer, at whose house Peter had taken up his 
abode, had a very pretty daughter, who with an awkward six-foot 
green-mountain brother of hers, were his only children. Miss Lu- 
cilla (such was her name) had passed six months at a fashionable 
boarding-school, and was considered by her proud parents as a 
perfect model of accomplishments. She had adopted many of 
the airs acquired at these hot-houses of impertinence and coquet- 
ry, Which but ill accorded with country manners, but for which, 
however, her real beauty and apparent artlessness amply compen- 
sated, at least in the eyes of Peter. The thousand little atten- 
tions which she bestowed upon him, a man of Peter's politeness 
could but reciprocate. "These attentions became more and more 
pointed, until he entirely threw aside all restraint, forgot all his 
caution, and became quite fascinated with the young country 
belle. “Phe fact of it is,” Peter would often remark, “ I almost 
fell in love with the girl.” The young lady was given to bota- 
nizing, a science in which she had made some proficiency, and 
in these excursions Peter was her constant companion. And 
then, too, they would ride together on horseback, and scampet 
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all over the country, much to the envy of all the rival youny la 
dies. Whose admiration tor Poter was suddenly turned mto hatred. 
They saw a thousand deteets in his person which they had not 
notreed at first, and) his manners, which they had thought must 
he so insinuating, they now considered very vulgar. Lueilla too 
eame mp fora share of ther malee, tor they eould not endure her 
faethe mean time, as we have already hinted, 
Peter was conducting his flirtation with the wreatest assiduity and 
with SUCCESS, He even went so lar as te 
several phere S of poetry to his his sickuess he 
had never once thought, and as a matter of course his health was 
perfeetly restored, 

‘Two months had now passed in this Mlysian dream. and two 
more might have rolled on in the same manner, had not Peter's 
sinking funds awakened him to the eonserousness that the object 
for which he came was accomplished, and that both duty and 
necessity required his return. "Phe effort to tear himself away 
was 2 diflicult one, but he had resolved to follow the dietates of 
reason, and with this resolution in his mind he eame inte the 
jalor one day to make arrangements with the old farmer for his 
departure, He had commenced— 

“Pliave come to make arrangements’ —when he was iter- 
rupted by the old gentleman, with 

“Tam heartily glad of it, my boy, Lhave been expecting it 
for some time.” 

Peter was thunder-struck. ‘The old gentleman had always 
treated him with kindness and had appeared pleased with his 
stay, and now he was eager to send him off! 

“LT should have done so before, Sir, had [supposed you would 
prefer it.” 

“Ah! Ethank you for your consideration, and have no doubt 
we can settle it now to our mutual satisfaction.” 

What could this mean: “'There must be some misunder- 
standing,” said Peter, “Lam speaking of leaving.” 

“Tow!!! rejoined the old man, apparently as much surprised 
as Peter had been at his remark. 

“Certainly, Sir, Lam speaking of my departure ; to what did 
YOU stippose referred 2” 

“To your approaching marriage with my daughter.” 

“My marriage!’ 

be sure: have you not offered yourself 

“tiered myself! why, certainly not.” 

“How, Sir, did you not write her a piece of poetry, in which 
you told her you were eternally hers, asked her to go with you 
to the sunny South, and a great many other things of similar in- 
port: 
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The truth flashed upon Peter’s mind. His innocent verses had 
been construed by the daughter and father into an offer of mar- 
riage. 

“In what [ said, | was merely taking a poetical license, | meant 
nothing.” 

“You meant nothing, did you! We'll see what our Vermont 
laws will say to that! I shall sue you, Sir, [shall sue you fora 
breach of promise,” cried the old man, in a perfect paroxysm of 
rage and disappointment. 

Here was Peter in a most embarrassing although most ludi- 
crous situation. His funds exhausted ; the mothers all prejudiced 
against him, and the fathers taking their opinions from the moth- 
ers; besides, he well knew the character of a Vermont jury, even 
when unbiassed by prejudice. 

Lucilla, strange to say, entered with energy into the plans of 
her father: whether it was she had never loved Peter, or whether 
it was that extreme love, as is often the case when disappointed, 
was turned into extreme hate, or whether she merely feared the 
triumph of her rivals, when they discovered that the bird which 
she considered so secure had tlown. Be that as it may, the prose- 
cution was really instituted, and she abetted her father in con- 
ducting it, both as a witness and in other modes. ‘The result 
was in accordance with Peter's worst apprehensions. ‘The judge 
charged the jury against him with the following argument :— 
“That poetry is nothing more than prose, (a remarkable discov- 
ery!) that what aman writes is even more binding upon him 
than what he says; that if a man had said what was there writ- 
ten, they would feel justified in condemning him.” This reas- 
oning was so overwhelming, that the jury brought in a verdict of 
five hundred dollars damages, without leaving the box. 

Poor, unfortunate Peter, was consequently obliged to go to jail 
until he could write home and receive a remittance. Nor was 
this the end of his misfortunes. Scarcely had he emerged from 
his prison, when he was seized by the lusty brother of Lucilla 
and most unmercifully chastised. He had not the physical 
strength to make any effectual resistance ; he dare not appeal to 
the laws, for he could expect no sympathy there ; and to send a 
challenge was out of the question, for it would have been treated 
with contempt and perhaps provoked a second beating. 

Joyful enough was he to leave the scene of so many agreeable 
and so many disagreeable adventures. Never, to my knowledge, 
did he return there, or hear any more of the lovely but vindictive 
Lucilla. 

“| have no doubt,” Peter would often say, “that long after I 
had left, the gossips of S would frequently, over a cup of 
tea, bring up my name as the most remarkable instance of dis- 
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simulation and perfidy on record. And,” he would.always con- 
clude, “if ever [have an enemy, (poor fellow, he never had one!) 
to whom I wish to do the greatest possible injury, I will send 
him to S to the farmer’s family ; and if the daughter don’t 
make a hole in his heart, the father one Mm his pocket, and the 
son one in his skin, it will certainly be his own fault.” 

“Alas! poor Yorick !” X. ¥. Z., &e. 


FRAGMENT. 


On! there are times when my worn spirit droops, 
And sinks within me, burdened by the cares 

That hedge around this frail mortality, 

And weigh to earth that nobler, deathless part 

To which ‘tis wedded: When such bitter thoughts 
Come crowding and corroding on the mind, 

That life is wrapped in utter desolation 

The past gives only back its painful images ; 

The joyless present veils itself in darkness, 

And sable clouds hang thick about the future ; 
E’en hope departs, and all my aspirations, 

My fond, deep longings after something better, 
More spiritual, soul-like in its nature, 

Are quenched ; and so intense the bitterness 

Of feelings, all too deep for words or tears, 

That could almost curse my being's birth. 

‘Tis in such moments, I would leave the crowd, 
And wander forth among the living hills, 

Apart from earthly denizens, to hold 
Communings sweet with Nature ; in her aisles 
Of shadowy forests, by her sounding streams, 

In which she whispers solemn mysteries, 

For thus I win oblivion of my griefs, 

Gazing upon her varied loveliness ; 

And her low voice falls soothing on my soul, 
Which, from its fetters freed, unfolds once more 
Its pinions forth, and is itself again. 

Oh! there is something in the very air, 
Boundless and free, which makes the pulse beat quick, 
The step spring light from earth, the heart exult, 
And the whole being feel a newer life! 

‘Tis when we breathe the invigorating breeze, 
Pure from the mountain's brow, that of itself 
Existence brings the sense of joyousness ; 

Our spirits seem unshackled as the winds, 

Those chainless, viewless messengers of Heaven. 
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TITLE MIRROR,” 
On 
TABLETS OF AN IDLE MAN. 


PART FOURTH. 


land eakes, and brither Seots, 
Frac Maidenkirk to Johnnie Groat's ; 
If there's a hole your coats, 

Trede vou termt at 
A chiel’s amang vou tukin’ motes, 


faith, wei rrest ir! Burns. 


Hosxest Friexp: pardon the passing encomium with which I 
concluded my last, and broke off from a literary topic. Of such 
quick digressions I had forewarned you, and the intelligence of 
the death of so old a friend threw me off the current of my 
thought, and bore my memory back, a hopeless vietim to the re- 
vival of early days. Tam now restored, aud can perhaps give 
you more characterisucs of my friends. 


Thornton. There remains now but one, and he the most im- 
portant of those, whom you think L have wrongly condemned. 
Wordsworth, the father of the Lake School of verse; what say 
you of him: 

Loring. Fudge on your Lake School—Coleridge and Locke ; 
—they're mere dish water. Byron’s the man—far superior to 
Shakspeare; though Shakspeare 7s a deuced fair writer. 

Leslie, So he is, Loring, sohe is. But don’t you like MeKen- 
zie’s poems -— continued he, with a love he had of entrapping 
these shallow-headed Knaves in literature. ) 

Loring. Oh, adinirable! admirable—tar better than his plays ! 

And his tragedy of Pizarro, is‘ut it comical ? 

Loving. Wa! d—n me—yes! Ha, ha, why the bare recollec- 
tion makes me laugh, in spite of myself. 


* Dr. Johnson would say, that the anonymous writer in general, would add little 
to his work by the weight of his authority” ‘The Doctor may be right; but it is 
equally trac, that anonymous publications have varying estimates of worth, aceord- 
ing to the characters of those to whom they have been attributed ; and while these 
pages have been honored with the “conjectures of decent authorship,’ they have 
been, without examination, deeried as the products of an empty brain. PT have 
been told to my fuee, that Twas that and insipid and on inquiry weight of 
the estimate was based on the weakness of the supposed author! © QO, tempora! 
O, mores!" The engines of wit and criticism have assailed mo, but they have 
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Leslie. Where Las-Casas kneels before Pizarro, when they 
bing in the old Peruvian—splendid seeue that. 

Loring. IIa, ha, fine! egad—exquisite ! 

Leslie. And the scene of Rolla’s entrance with the ehild in 
his arms, if you recollect— 

Loring. Ah, vastly amusing, ( puff.) vastly amusing ! 

Lislic, And the power of Sam Butler in tragedy, has often 
struck meas betug nearly equal to that of Mamd/et ! 

Loring. “Tis—ts, egad—l've often thought so. 

Leslie, Particularly, you remember the place, where Ralpho 
aud the Kiight® are attacked after their vehement discussion. 

Loring. Oh, ods, fine—one of the most pathetic scenes im the 
language ; and there where—(putf, putl,) my cigar is most 
out. 

Leslic. What were you saying : 


a shadow.’ The thet play sic of nod ryradu ites,” as Burke conte 
ously says, have attacked a man of straw, out of collegiate purisdietion truly, they 
givemea degree prematurely. Revilings have come down upon me—revilings of 


those, Who (Pope, from memory ,) 


Neither for wits nor critics pass, 


As stupid mules are neither horse nor ass.’ 


But, P have been looked on rationally by some, and what is abommnated by one, 
isadmired by another; so that, to quote the Doctor again— FT feel that Tam kept 
upright by the contrariety of the assailants.” 

Fam still unknown, conjectures have been wide of their mark. * Stat nomims 


umbra, Be this then a eaceat to all greedy personal erities— 


‘Miser homeo est, qua ipse sibi, quod edit, quarrit, et id wgre invent 


Sed est meserior, que et are querit, 


And had Tnot been inspired with somewhat of the benevolence of Unele Toby, to 
the ty — Get thee gone, poor devil, why should P hurt thee, Tmight have brought 
suljeets to the * Mirror from the erties at my heels, whose jests and wrse savings 
' 


would ‘make one ashamed of his species’ But f forego severity, with one of 


OursWeetest poets 


‘What care Pthough the dust is spread 
Around these ve llow leave s, 
Or o'er them his sarcastic thread 
Oblivion’s insect weaves 
Though weeds are tangled on the stream, 
It still refleets my morning beam ! Tow Bratsann. 


"<The knight and squire in hot dispute, 
Within an ace of falling out, 
Are parted with a sudden fright 
Of strange alarin aid stranger sight.’ 
Vid. Hudibras, Canto 
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Loring, Oi—umph—eh—yes—oh—egad ‘tis fine; you re- 
member that place in Byron—(puff,) where—(puff,) umph—the 
devil! it escapes me now. 

Leslic. Ah, remember the place—similar to that of Butler's, 

Loring. Yes, yes, that’s it—torgetful fool Lam. 

Leslic. Where Don Juan fights with Haidee. 

Loring. Yes, yes—ah, glorious! 

Leslic. Possibly Butler plagiarized from Byron there. 

Loring. Not a doubt of it—(putf,) not a doubt of it; ‘striking 
coincidence of great minds,’ ha, ha— 


‘Where ignorance is bliss, "tis folly to be wise,’ 


as Shakspeare says. 

Leslie. Shakspeare -—you mean Gray—Gray’s ode to Eton 
College. 

Loring. D—n me, no—umph—(puff,) no—oh—yes—yes— 
yes, now [remember perfectly. Dev’lish fine writer too, that 
Gray—fine writer—brother to Lady Jane, I believe, (chuckling. ) 

Here the joke had reached such a climax of absurdity, that 
Thornton, Leslie aud myself, broke at once into a roar, at poor 
Loring’s expense ; who, eyeing us and his pantaloons alternately, 
seemed to wait with some anxiety an explanation of our mirth- 
fulness. 

‘Why, Loring,’ said Bob, as soon as he could utter a syllable, 
‘you've played us as fine a comedy as ever came off at Drury 
Lane; Bob Acres is nothing to it. You have been giving eri- 
tiques upon authors (Heaven bless their memory!) utterly guilt- 
less of the works you charge upon them !’ 

Loring. (puil,) You've been exceedingly civil. Chesterfield 
says, ‘the man who designedly (puff,) misleads another in con- 
versation, Is no gentleman ;’ as also the Rules of Etiquette, pub- 
lished at Philadel 

Leslic, Lord Chesterfield!—Rules of Etiquette !—‘ods life,’ 
you've been an astonishing reader in your day! Not that you 
quote authorities remarkably aptly, or criticize very learnedly, but 
tis so surprising to hear you quote at all! or, to use a simile of 
Dr. Johnson's, (vide Boswell’s life,) a dog does not walk well on 
his hind legs, but you are astonished to find it done at all! 

Poor Loring, had he been in the presence of ladies, and so 
shown up, he would have died ; as it happened, he bore it like a 
martyr—pull, putf, pull, was all his answer, and he gazed on his 
sleek boots with all Ins former complacency—aye, more, for he 
had now an anecdote of Dr. Johnson to relate on his next visit to 
the Miss 

Thus it is, that a race of literary fops are warmed into exist- 
ence in our college atmosphere, and sporting in the smiles of 
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women of fashion as ignorant as themselves, they pull and putf 
and puff themselves up, until verily they are as big as the frog 
in the fable! Without reserve, belching upon works of 
merit and celebrity,—of a knowledge of whose pages they are 
as mmoecent as lambs ! They talk learnedly of Shaks) eare and 
Chaucer and Spenser, but for their lives know not which was 
author of ‘Timon, or who drew the villain Iago! Nor do they 
know but Shakspeare was Chaucer's grandfather, or Spenser's 
stepson! Without any correct notions of general literature, 
they scruple not to vent there idle talk with all the effrontery of 
Jetin ys! “Twas ouly yesterday, that one of these Sit} letons 
asked me if Thad read Mr. Sheridan's (Sheridan Knowles) last 
play. ‘Mr. Sheridan's? said 1. ‘ Yes,’ returned he, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, ‘the one who made the famous speech for Mr. 
Begum! Poor Richard! one would have thought thy bottle, 
if not thy ‘Sehool for Scandal,’ would have ‘damned’ thee toa 
greater fame than this! 

‘There exists,’ said Leslie, winking at Loring, who had now 
finished his cigar, and was about retiring, ‘there exists a class of 
men here in College, who, with as much ignorance as Lorie, 
he had now retired,) possess incaleulably more conceit. They 
are your fellows desirous of ‘ being admired’ —of making a noise. 
The exhibition of mental power by such leaves no time for dis- 
cijline; they wish to dispense, when they ought to imbibe ; they 
daub their colors gaudily upon their pallets, before they have 
learned to mix them. They read to display—they study to as- 
touish, and they dazzle with a brightness on the surface. They 
may toil over indefatigably their text books, but if they have no 
higher motive than this foolish pride, the sense eseapes thet. 
Mathematics becomes their victim but for the rehearsal of the 
recitation room—for the applause of instructors. "They run 
through the ‘delicate sense of Flacecus,’ with the heart of a Van- 
dal—plundering but to gaud a vulgar appetite ; poor Virgil is dis- 
enton.bed, but trom him they gain 

‘No nourishment to feed the growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined ' 


Aye, and many lost to any appreciation of classic beauty, are 
madly bent on a fox-chase of the ephemeral baubles of the day ; 
these are the tireless readers of Reviews and Magazines of trash, 
—overburdening their memories with the vapid notions of penny- 
a-liners, instead of sinking a shaft in the rich mines of thought, 
compassed in the writings of Hooker, of Boyle and of Burke. 
Worse than all, they read without discrimination ; a review—an 
Kuglish review is all the same to them, be it from the nervous, 
caustic pen of a Macaulay, or from some ‘town scribbler’ for the 
columns of the Metropolitan !’ 
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Thornton, would tell you, Leslie, that a man must 
read with his iuelination ; ‘that he who reads without it, spends 
half bis time in fixing attention.’ 

Leslie. True: and your mal-application of a wholesome truth 
would pervert the whole system of imposed tasks. Poison the 
inclination by surfeits of idle pleasure, and you are farther from 
the attainment of knowledge, than did) you constrain your feel- 
ings, conquer aversion, and give the mind full exercise, by a 
habit of attention, connected with partial acquisition. How 
many of those benefitted by the abstruse calculations of a Hut- 
ton or a Bridge, incline to a study of their treatises 

Thornton. All of those really benefitted. Lam far from sup- 
posing that a mere casual overlook of such works, or the strained 
and forced examinations whieh culprits of collegiate jurisdiction 
bestow, at all benefit, The mind must feel the ardor of * soul-lit 
enthusiasm,’ to realize the true force of the spirit that animated 
such as you name. Mathematics possess in themselves elements 
of as high enthusiasm as ever throbbed in the pulses of a—poet, 
shall Psay* And he who cannot weave his thoughts ito the 
labyrinth of their retreating mysteries, or enkindle in his soul a 
glow of feeling at their magic wonders, never realizes their high 
benefits ; learns, at best, only a patience for drudgery, little eleva- 
ting to the soul, and for utility possessing but a negative value. 

‘Nonsense, ‘Thornton,’ here interposed I, * you are leading us 
off on your most inveterate hobby : spare us LT entreat you ; let 
Leslie sum up his deteuse, and then, Fred. for your counterstroke. 
Come, Leslie, Wordsworth remains’ — 

Leslie. not avow myself a full admirer of Wordsworth. 
Lesteem him as a man of great—very great abilities; of purest 
morality ; of studied refinement and of correct and extended ob- 
servation. thiok him however at times at fanlt in judgment— 
too abstract in his method—tedious in detail—frivolous in man- 
ner—in short, his sensibilities often play truant to his genius; 
aud wrapped in some morbid fit of sensitiveness his powers blaze 
faintly out, smothered by the accumulated weight of his reilec- 
tions. ‘Phus in that singular effort which he fondly hoped 
would establish his tame—Peter Bell—we find him wearied and 
burdened by the moral teachings at his heart, vainly endeavoring 
to litt an imaginative wing, and toiling and groaning with the el- 
fort he mistakes his strivings for actual attainment, and ealls that 
his highest imaginative feht whieh is in faet but meagre verse, 
ubout the carease of a poor heart-broken ass! And as for the 
moral lesson, Why a newspaper paragraph of a dozen lines would 
have conveyed it without the ridiculous trappings of Peter Bell. 
Wordsworth seems to me afraid of indulging his fancy ; and he 
moors his ‘little crescent boat,’ sooner than I would have him: 
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in fact, the prelude ts better than the poem. Coleridge quarrels 
with the accusation of simplicity alledged against his friend: 
but while Alice Gray, and Goody Blake and Harry Gill, are 
issued at Dover street, ‘ Master Charles and his little sister’ will 
read them,-and call them pretty. But Wordsworth I love much 
notwithstanding these characteristics which I dislike. Lean read 
for hours his Excursion, with my spirit bound up in the enchant- 
ing melody of its thoughts. And as he places his poet-boy on 
the ‘top of some bold headland,’ or weaves the thrilling pathos 
of the story of the deserted mother, with infant babe, who from 
her woes, 


— had caught the trick of grief 
And sighed among its playthings '’ 


Or, as he likens the murmurs ‘of the smooth lipped shel!’ to the 
‘choral song’ of the whole universe breathing in the ear of 
Faith; or, as he draws 


— the lonely herdsman, stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer's day,’ 


then LT realize the ardor of his admirers, and can call him from 
my soul—a poet! Many of his odes and sonnets, and portions 
of his ‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ are also my favorites; and I 
cannot but wish that he would expurgate his works of nearly 
half their matter, and leave us unadulterated tesumonials in his 
higher efforts, of his truly great genius. 

Thornton. IT would have him expurgate all. The great poem 
of the nineteenth century! and the leading incident of the first 
book—an old pedlar, jumping over a rail fence, with his broad 
brimmed hat, dripping with the ‘bubbles of a babbling brook !’ 
Shade of old Skelton! with 


—‘ rime ragged 
Tattered and iagged !' 


And what next? Why he journeys with the old pedlar; and 
as he journeys,—lo ! 
—‘the poor brute's condition, forced to run 


Its course of suffering in the puBLic Roap! 
Smote his heart, with unavailing pity" 


And as they wander, they find in a ‘ penthouse hung in an angle 
of the rock,’ ‘framed by thrusting two rude staves into the 
WALL,’ a book, 


—‘ which opened of itself! for it was swoln 
With searching damp! and seemingly had lain 
To the injurious elements exposed 
From week to wEEK | 
VOL. V4, 
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Bah ! why it’s worse than Pollok’s— 
‘We ll take an instance to our purpose quite |’ 
Or Milton’s (unus error, ) 


‘No fear lest dinner cool "’ 


Or Sam Johnson’s— 


‘ Let observation with attentive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru!’ 


And as for Betty Foy and Goody,—but as [ have the book by 


me, hear another louching excerpt— 


‘Prom his sixth vear, the boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills; 
But through the inclement and the perilous days 
OF long continuing winter, he repaired 
To his stepfuther’s school 


And again, from Peter Bell— 


‘All, all is silent—rocks and woods, 
Ail still and silent—far and near! 
Only the ass with motion dull, 
Epon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long tert ear!’ 


And again— 
‘Upon the beast the sapling rings ; 
His lank sides heaved, his limbs they stirred ; 
He gave a groan, and then another, 


OF thot which went before the brother, 
Aud then he gave a third 


Leslie. Come give me the book, Thornton, and Pi show you 
something worth admiring. 

Thornton, No—wo, Bob, not yet; why this is equal to the 
lines 8. 'T. ©. pieked up (from the Germatus,—ch ?) 


‘PE put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand ; 
And there TL met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand!’ 


As for Harry Gall, as T was about to say, it reminds me of one 
of our old nursery songs. (1 quote from memory. ) 


Who ll tell the bell ? 
said the Bull, 
Because Tecan pull, 


And I'll toll the bell '’ 
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But seriously, Leslie, how can | admire the author of such 
trash: call these faults if you please idiosyneracies (ay, that 
wouldnt do discredit to a Bedlamite!) what then? Stall 
mire his genius, when he can’t throw his gemus into his works ? 
Lacon well says, ‘the man who can't throw fire into his works, 
ought to throw his works into the fire! And to tell the truth, 
nor ‘need ye fash your beard thereanent,’ Bob, L like not any 
of the tribe of modern poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
et cetera, ad infinitum. Gave me the old ‘standards’ for my 
heart's and my soul’s growth! Let my spirits be stirred with the 
silver ringing—trumpet-toned balladry of Queen Bess’ ave: than 
which the artlessness of Wordsworth is as much lower. as a 
broken conch-shell than Wilson’s best keyed bugle! Give me 
plan—plain did L say ¢ give me the mosaic record of old John 
Dryden's muse; give me the polished thrust of Pope, the sweet 
—sweet lies of Goldsmith, the classic finish of Addison, and 
much more of Gray—though Sam Jolinson made him the butt 
of his ‘clumsy ridicule, and though Sam Coleridge, who was 
but half a Doctor Johnson, has thrown his blight: upon the 
scholar and the ‘ bard.’ His ‘elegy’ is in my heart !— 

Leslie. For Heaven's sake, Fred. give me a word. 

Thornton. No—no. Tom give hima pipe. You must hear 
me through my Philippic, since you've kindled my ire. (Rising 
and speaking over the back of his chair.) © Wordsworth—Words- 
worth—where was I—why he is like his own vulgar pedlar’s 
box of wares ;—full of gewgaws and trinkets; jewsharps and 
pocket combs and spelling books, and here and there a bit of paste 
stuck in gaudy brass setting—poor, worthless imitation of a jewel! 
Coleridge might say this ‘was all assertion,’ but Coleridge must 
know that the insipidity of Wordsworth (and you have heard it 
in favorable parts only) is too nauseating to accumulate in my 
memory, tho’ it should ewmu/ate my argument. Wordsworth, I 
say again, in his strivings to follow the swan-like muse of a Shak- 
speare and a Milton on the stream of Poesy, strides and splashes 
by the margin like a long-legged crane ; pushing and shoving his 
way through bulrushes and quagmires,—and occasionally borne 
by the strength of the current off his legs, he thutters his weak 
Wings, floating now backward and now forward, and now whirled 
by the eddies into some maelstrom of writhings, until he catehes 
again at his ‘old familiar’ rushes, and splashes along as betore! 
And as for the ‘ Friend’ of the ‘ Aids to Reflections’ —the editor 
of the London Chronicle—why he is a thick-headed plagiarist, 
let him be a poet ; l quarrel not with some pretensions of his 
there, tho’ faith ‘PH none of him,’ while the press gives me fed. 
Spenser here. But not content with this, modern reorganizers of 
society look to him as a sage and philosopher. Shade of heathen 
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Socrates—and of Plato! Ay, and the whole literary taste is verging 
to the obscurity—the ‘parenthesis within parenthesis’—the glare 
—the showy and ‘unsubstantial pageant,’ which he has done much 
to ingraft on the tongue! A sage !—in the man who married a 
wife, and turned Pantisocrat, to keep his children in the wilds of 
Missouri; then wheels about, leaves his wife—fills his head with 
German ethics—now Unitarian—now ‘Trinitarian—now Pan- 
theist and now nothing; but ever lost in a 


—‘ mist, the common gloss 
Of Theologians.’* 


Again, a hot-headed politician, he barks like an English bull- 
dog, now at the heels of the Whigs and now of the Tories, 
and seemingly with as little moral sense ; away again in the 
labyrinths of his ‘ poetic theories,’ and ‘ philosophical poems,’ and 
‘magnanimous criticism,’ he labors in sore travail of spirit for a 
great system of religious faith! A murrain on his philosophy, 
until [can read it—as a book is read! It never occurs to these 
new lights of letters, that a book is written to be reaad—but a 
system must be thought after, and groaned over, and moulded by 
the ‘esemplastic’ power—a subjective creature after their own 
hearts! Give me the eld straight-forward men, (out of date pos- 
sibly,) Lord Bacon for one, who if he did not reason very ab- 
strusely about ‘Philosophical Poems,’ and ‘ Philanthropism’ and 
‘'Theanthropism,’ Anew what he was speaking of, and talked in 
a Christian language. Old Jeremy ‘Taylor is pure enough reli- 
gionist for me; who brings his posies—not from the fashioned 
greenhouses of quality—gaudy and flaunting inodorous leaves, 
but from each hill and dell of nature’s own face—many-colored and 
sweet smelling! Old Chillingworth here—I hold him in my 
hand—give me such a man for ‘ A safe way to Salvation ;’ though 
Coleridge may have sneered at his adversary (Potter, [ think) as 
weak ; how would not his (Chillingworth’s) stringent and logi- 
cal argumentation have dealt with the heaping obscurity of the 
Sage of Devonshire ! 

Leslie. Ods life! Thornton, this is intolerable ; here it is half 
past eleven ; and you’ve been making a speech, as long and as 
extravagant as my ‘Tailor’s bill! Now, first to take up your— 

Brainard. ‘ Claudite jam rivos, pueri: sat prata biberunt.’ 

Leslie. Ha, ha, well Tom ; it’s roused you, has it ? 

Brainard. Vve been thinking, Bob, where these conflicted 
characters would rest in the temple of fame. 


* IT feel that in this day of Theological dispute, my friend wants authority for so 
heterodox a sentiment. IT regret that it is no better than the Arian, the Polygamist, 
the ultra Democrat—John Milton ' 
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Thornton. Temple of fame ?—sprinkle their blood on the door- 
sts! 

Leslie. Shame on you, Thornton ; give us your meditations, 

Tom: where put you Wordsworth? 

Brainard. Wordsworth Lt would place at the feet of Milton— 
Thornton. Ay, and bathe them with his tears, that he hath not 
drank more freely of 


* Silva's brook’ — 


Brainard, Don't by the love you bear Milton or me, quote 
that line. I’ve crossed it out of my Paradise Lost, and econ- 
signed it to the ‘limbo of fools,’ so often is it quoted and mis- 
quoted from * Dan to Beersheba.’ But as for Coleridge, | would 
piu his head to the wall— 

Thornton. Ay, and let his body be dandled in the laps of his 
German prototypes—if they gain a place. 

Brainard. No, it should be near Wordsworth I would rank 
his poetry; with none, unless perhaps Byron between; and 
Southey— 

Thornton. Ugh! stop, [ beg, Tom—defer this—indeed you 
offend my sense of propriety exceedingly ; besides it’s very late. 

Brainard. Late ?—Bless me, I've a long story to tell, of an old 
friend of mine—boon companions of the country we were—yes, 
a long story, and quite apropos, and curious moreover; ay, a 
very fine story—a matter-of-fact story. It was some twelve 
years ago I first met this friend in Brighton ; he was a lank, thin 
laced — 

T'welve o’clock. Wait a while, Reader. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Day's lingering beams are fading fast, | Life is a chequered sky at best, 
The shades of night descending ; Dark clouds the most prevailing ; 
And wildly howls the winter blast, Though seeking oft we find no rest, 
With leafless trees contending. On time's rude billows sailing. 
A gloom rests o'er all nature now, Or if perchance soft brezes blow, 
The level plain, the mountain brow, And waft us gayly on, the low, 
Alike seem dark and drear ; The mournful sound we hear, 
Strange sympathy my spirit feels, Is harbinger of tempest's wrath, 
And to its hiding place it steals, That comes to smite our easy path, 
And muses sadly there. And fill each heart with fear. 
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From youth to hoary age we move, | Sense, feeling, all we have and are, 
Each fickle pleasure wooing ; | Oft bend ‘neath passion’s raging ; 
While those we hate and those we love, The spirit's self must stoop to war, 
Grim Death is still pursuing. 
The past with all its blissful tes, |A 
Its various ills, forgotten hes, | And points to fields of high renown— 
We eager haste away ; 


With secret foes engaging. 
Ambition shows her glittering crown, 


Ife'er we call to mind 
The joys that blessed youth's fleeting day, if eer that glittering crown we gain, 
We still must feel they've passed away, Too soon we feel unlooked-for pain, 
Nor left. a trace behind. | 
Above us oft sits Hope supreme, Away ! away! ye anxious sighs, 
Our willing footsteps guiding ; | My bosom's rest still breaking ; 
And though we find her words a dream, Ye spectres pale no more arise, 


Her prospects ne'er abiding — Your gloomy cells forsaking ; 
Her gilded bands we yet retain, No more my wandering thoughts oppress, 
Through lite her willing slaves remain, | But Fancy thou in gayest dress, 
And gladly follow on, Be ever near my side. 
To scenes she scans with beaming eye, | Thus shall each scene of busy life, 
Where ever-blooming regions lie, Present some spot with pleasure rife, 
Though sull to us unknown. As onward still I glide. 


MILTON'S IDEA OF SATAN. 


Kerver, beholding divine wisdom reflected from every por- 
tion of the universe, bursts forth into an hallelujah worthy him 
who had discovered the path of the planets, and timed their 
speed. “ Father of the world,” he exclaims, ‘ what moved thee 
thus to exalt a poor weak little creature of earth so high that he 
stands in light a far-ruling king, almost a God, for he thinks thy 
thoughts after thee.” Well did the astronomer here express the 
noblest power of our human intellect, the ability to revolve again 
those thoughts, which, passing through the Eternal mind, made 
chaos pregnant, called light trom her secret chamber, and mar- 
shaled every atom. 

In human, as well as divine works, comprehending is second 
only to originating. ‘The beautiful covering of creation should 
not alone be understood, we should penetrate to the foundation, 
learn the pillars on which the whole stands, and, if it may be, 
how to originate a like. Harmony of language,—the form, 
whether drama, poem, or essay, which an author uses, are but 
shapes of the cloud, in comparison with the torrents which 
pour from its dark bosom, or the light that flashes from its center. 
By attempting to conceive anew the idea one gifted above his 
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fellows has produced, we can also best judge of its vastness, and 
of the parent's strength. 


Such reasons have tempted us to strive to think over again the 
grandest conception of him 


—* whose genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on manna.” 


We leave to abler hands the task of removing a searce equalled 
allegory from the spot where Milton placed it, or of deciding 
whether his agrees to every pebble with some fellow star. 

We have said Milton’s grandest conception. He did indeed 
tell of higher beings, but selt-begot they weressbeyond all created 
ken. ‘The great | AM may be the study of eternity, and still 
will there be as much to learn as when in infancy we lisped his 
name. And though the Son have wrapped himself in elay, and 
dwelt on earth. yet as ‘no man knoweth the Father save the 
Son. so*no man knoweth the Son but the Father.” Paradise 
also With its fair mistress was rather lovely fancy’s penciling 
than the touch df bold imagination ; and man, the image of his 
maker, was still but man, 

lu Satan, it was Milton’s attempt to portray the loftiest facul- 
ties of Which man can conceive, and as he succeeded are we to 
estimate hisown powers. ‘The monarch of hell, while conscious 
of the strength and wisdom of a God, is yet beneath the sway 
of One who orders every action, ‘out of evil still educing good.’ 
These paradoxes, freedom, and subjection, the blind bard ever 
keptin view while composing this character, and as we read we 
should also remember them, 

With these in mind, let us follow Lueifer from his revolt: until 
the grand scheme for rutning humanity was accomplished, What 
bolduess was shown that rebellion? Man in ignorance may 
err, or oppose the Uuseen, of whose attributes he can form no 
conception. Bat the archangel, who fulfilled the mandates of 
Jehovah, and held visible communton with the most High, knew 
the power and wisdom he opposed. Yet did he dare to try his 
streugth with Him who made him, aud in pride to exclaim, 


self begot, self-raised, 
By our own quick ning power, when fatal course 
Had circled his full orb—the birth mature, 
OF this our native heaven—ethereal sons.” 


He shrank not in the combat, but battling with the banded 
powers of those who kept allegiance, 


“ The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 
Idol of majesty divine.” 
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—_ 


He fled not, though vanquished, but with increasing energy 
and skill, surpassed his conquerors, until the Eternal left his 
throne, and drove him to his dungeon. Now his doom was 
sealed, but unsubdued he still defied the Almighty, and stretch- 
ed on the burning lake, shrouded by hell’s black arches, fer far- 
ther than angel’s ken, he lifts his head, and gazing on the waste 
caused by himself, breaks forth from his molten couch in uncon- 
quered tones, 

—* vet not for these, 
Nor what the potent vietor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do T repent, or change.” 


The call, which summoned his followers to land with him 
upon the glowin@™beach, reminds us of that archangel’s voice 
who is to proclaim time finished ; yet how soon, 


— inspite of scorn, 
‘Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth, 
And tell the agony he sutters.”’ 


Notice the eloquence, too majestic for metaphor, which opens 
the infernal council, and declares heaven ‘ no lost.’ When all 
had wasted time in argument, the project to wrest from Omnip- 
otence his last great work was worthy him, and more becoming 
sull singly to undertake the task. He has deceived Uriel, and 
landed at the goal, but in the moment of success, as he catches 
a glimpse of former glory, the gnawing of eternal anguish over- 
masters pride, and those lips which in triumph cried, 


— hell 
Receive thy new possessor! one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place, or time, 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,” 


now piteously groan, 
— ‘which way shall [ fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell, myselfam hell, 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Sull threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the hell L suffer seems a Heaven.” 


With an effort almost too much for him, he covers up the flame 
preying upon his vitals, and concludes,—O terrible conclusion !— 
which none but Lucifer could have made,— 


* So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 


Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost— 

Evil be thou my good! by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign, 
As man ere long, and this new world shall know.” 
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Pity, like the light which hoome Vapors breed. vlimimers 
across his mind, when he first beholds man imnoeent and happy, 
‘for damned spirits lose not all their virtue” and with the Pata- 
gonian he starts at his own deformity : but pity in a moment 
turns to envy, and he urges on the fiendish work. Though the 
form of reptile seem ill suited to his high ambition. yet when 
touched by Ithuriel’s spear he springs a god, we tremble with the 
seraphs, and acknowledge the might of spirit, that filleu could 
still answer scorn with scorn. Amid his pride a bodiless land 
writes ‘‘Tekel’ in the sky, and he must needs obey. 

With wonderful skill accomplishing his design, he returns to 


shout before his comrades, 
* A world who would not pure hase 
but in the hour of triumph was again made to feel 


— a greater power 
Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned 
According to his doom.” 


Thus do we see that the determination never to yield, and yet 
the consciousness of entire subjection to the Father of all, was 
alike his transgression and its punishment. 

He was the rival of Omnipotence, and must needs be mighty— 
of Omniscience, and must needs be wise—he was subdued—and 
must suffer pain, such as none else could feel. We have attempt- 
ed to show how well Milton bodied forth this vast idea. ‘The 
assembled hosts of heaven were worsted by his might: and in 
the ruin of immortality he wrote his wisdom. He knew every 
thing but God, could conquer every thing but Jehovah, © all but 
less than he whom thunder hath made greater.” Butif his great- 
ness show more great in any portion rather than another, it ts 
in the awful doom which ever shadows hiin—* only supreme in 
misery.”’ He utters no shriek—he ts no [xion chained to an end- 
less rack—nor "T'antalus parched with everlasting thirst—this ts 
an anguish to which that were joy. It is the writhing of a soul 
With all the agony soul can feel, and more intense as “its object 


is more Past. 


“ Within bim hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell, 
One step, no more than from himself, ean fly.” 


Compare for a moment this character, with one which, if fiends 
can paint their fellows, should be a perfect likeness of the fallen 
angel. The latter attempts to prove himself what he claims to 
be, yet after all his pains, his hearer only grants, 

Vou. Vi. 23 
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"Thou showest me things beyond my power, 
all power of my born faculties, 
Although stull to my desires, 

And my conceptions.’ 


The other's very actions surpass conception, aud cause us to 
own the dynasty which sways those mighty spirits, when 
— towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone, and as a god 
Extol hin equal to the highest in Heaven.” 


The blasphemy that would stain Belial seems a perjured oath 
in contiast with that high sense of merit which prompted the 
former to con , and when conquered, never to yield. The 
one, a beacon of an make, shines by the wild gleam borrow- 
ed from its founder—the other is nature’s own Etna, having many 
agreen spot in strange wedlock with,the darkness mantling its 
summit, save when the flame its bowels feed) bursts forth, terri- 
bly to destroy, though most of all itself. Byron's Lucifer might 
have torn the boy at Bethsaida, perchawce seduced a Cain, but 
Milton’s only could have tempted the incarnate God. 

Thus darkly have we portrayed the naked and boldest fea- 
tures ina form, on which none but an eye too bright for earth 
can fully gaze, nor dare we essay to picture it, robed in imagery, 
and language, surpassed by that Book alone whence the poet 
drew alike design and drapery, and which completed what he 
began in the visious shown the beloved disciple by One, who saw 
“Satan fall as lightning from heaven.” 

Sull will we often strive to grasp the might of intellect em- 
bodied here, knowing that each effort will enlarge a nerve in our 
own mind, to be hereafter exercised in creating for ourselves, and 
will also better fit us for that high state which wants not lan- 
guage to convey a thouclete but where, “easier than air with 


air,” spirits mingle, and swelf with the proud conceptions of each 
other. 


WANDERED OFT. 


I've wandered oft in finey dreaming, | Ive wandered oft in lonely glen, 
"Neath the wild enehanting wood, | By wizard stream and mountain wild, 
Where, inflow’ ts with fragrance leeming, 


And oft remote from haunts of men, 
Tn pathless solitudes Pve been, 
And thus my hours beguiled. 


And there Ive waked in a free, | And T have heard in rapture made 
Merry echo from each tree 


Sat the sparkling dew-drop gleaming, 
Like gem upon the solitude | 


‘The nightingale's sweet serenade, 
And heard the gladsome voices ring, As there she poured rich melody 


Of songsters wildly caroling. |Forth in strains so wild and free. 
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Ive wandered oft by bubbling stream, And as each glorious star on high 


By gushing fount and murmuring all, Revealed its pathway in the sky 


And through the deep and wild ravine, | Pve gazed, tll on the blue serene 


Where startled echo wakes unseen, A thousand glittering gems TP ve seen 


And calls from neighboring hill 
And thus I've been through lonely wild, Ive wandered oft by ervetal lake, 
When but a mere adventurous child, And gazed upon the gorgeous shy, 
And when my thoughts did wander there, As there inverted it did make 
As chainless as the mountain air A mimic world beneath the wake 


| OF waters murmuring by 


I] ve wandered oft on woodland height, | And IT have dreamed the hours away, 


And gazed upon the setting sun, | And wept at nature's swifl decay, 


As back a blaze of living light As some sweepflaweret there Ive spied, 
He poured upon the brow of night, Lon drifting he eddy ing tide 


To stay her wogress on! 
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Wilder than fiction’s nightmare dreams themselves 

Are oft the changes memory records 

As truths—vet truths that history but tells 

To sneer at ;—since forsooth they come not down 

On musty parchment—but the living tongue '—The Tell Tale 


Ir was a raw, unpleasant day in the April of 13—, that I found 
myself, with about three hundred other volunteers. under com- 
mand of the experienced Col. B , Who was conducting us, 
with all the array of an actual military expedition, against a party 
of hostile Creeks, at that time infesting the swamps of the 'Tal- 
lapoosa, and making frequent predatory incursions upon the settle- 
ments of the neighboring planters. 

A few days previous to our setting out upon this expedition, a 
party of the Alabamas, and lower Eufaulees, had murdered a 
number of families in the adjoining counties, and the alarm had 
been rapidly spread through the nation, that a large body of Sem- 
inoles, under the command of Osceola, were inaking their way 
to the north, and exciting the Creeks to acts of opeu hostility and 
defiance. A runner had brought the intelligence, that a party of 
hostile Indiaus had made an attack upon the stage on its way 
from Montgomery to Columbus, and killed a large number of pas- 
sengers: the driver and another individual having escaped only 
by concealing themselves in a thick, marshy cane-brake. 

(ireat excitement and alarm had been occasioned by these tly- 
ing rumors, and the families of the planters were pouring into the 
larger neighboring villages, and making every possible prepara- 
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tion for their protection and defense. The Indians gazed in utter 
astonishment upon these scenes of bustle and confusion, and even 
those who had been friendly to the whites, hurried away in con- 
sternation to the swamps aud mountains. ‘The principal chiefs 
were suspected of treachery, and every day but served to bring 
fresh accounts of those who had fallen a sacrifice to their merci- 
less fury. "There was nothing too improbable for belief. The 
very forests resounded with the appalling yells of the savage, and 
none dreamed but of hatchets, scalping-knives, and desolation. 

It was under circumstances like these that we had set out upon 
our expedition, determined, if possible, to drive the Indians from 
their places of congjj™lmnent, and prevent them from committing 
further acts of depiifiation. We had been attempting a forced 
march during the night, and were now unable to determine our 
preeise Whereabouts in the dense and almost interminable forests 
by which we were surrounded. Qur situation protected us, in 
some degree, from the violence of the storm; but the prevailing 
winds from the Gulf rendered it dangerous to continue our march 
farther, as many of the larger trees, in the heavier timbered sec- 
tions of the country, were continually giving way before the 
strength of the increasing gale. 

We were now ina thick cluster of oaks, and their deep and 
gnarled tranks, scarcely bending before the violence of the tem- 
pest, told us that they were the giants of the noble forest. After 
afew moments’ consultation among the principal officers, it was 
determined that we would remain in our present position, until 
the storm should abate something of its fury. A few scouting 
parties were seut out to scour the neighboring hills, and, if possi- 
ble, discover some traces of the enemy, who, from the assurances 
of our guide, were supposed to be at no great distance. Those 
of us who remained were soon at work, kindling our fires, and 
preparing our morning’s repast. The exhilarating vapor of the 
venison, as it rose from the crackling flame, seemed to inspire us 
with almost supernatural appetites. We had been pursuing our 
march during a greater part of the night, and the morning found 
us weary and exhausted. We ate, therefore, as those possessed 
of no ordinary gastronomic powers, and found ourselves exceed- 
ingly refreshed by the operation. The day continued to be bois- 
terous aud rainy, and we determined to remain where we were, 
having already constructed a few rude shelters from the ready 
materials of the forest, to protect us from the more violent pelt- 
ings of the storm. 

It was remarked during the day, that the guide was unusually 
restless, and at times almost frantic in his appearance. He 
seemed like one who had embarked in a dangerous enterprise, 
and was to hazard all in a single adventure ;—now gazing ab- 
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stractedly on some distant object, and now glancing in every 
direction with eyes of a wild and startling brillianey. He was a 
full blood 'Tallassee ; in appearance, noble and commanding : in 
form, symmetrical and erect. When excited on any favorite 
topic, he gave indications of a strong savage talent, as well as a 
wild and ungovernable spirit. He spoke only in the lacome lan- 
guage of necessity, while every gesture had its own deep, and 
eloquent meaning. He had professed friendship to the whites at 
the earliest appearance of hostilities, and, although many unta- 
yorable remarks had been thrown out in relation to his integrity. 
sull, no one had, as yet, suspected him of treachery. From some 
personal differences, of a long standing, between him and one of 
the principal chiefs of the nation, his services Were regarded as 
of the utmost importance, in case of open hostilities. He was 
accordingly selected as the person to whom we were, in a great 
measure, to entrust the success of our hasty expedition. 

Mor my own part, | was suspicious of him the moment [ saw 
him. He appeared to me a being of constant wiles and strata- 
gems. In every movement he had apparently but one object in 
view, and that was the accomplishment of his own dark and ma- 
lignant purposes. He was ambitious and eager of power, and 
held undisputed authority wherever there was to be a display of 
superior skill in the rude and adventurous exploits of a savage life. 
Besides, there was that lurking something in his appearance 
which seemed to excite a momentary feeling of suspicion, and 
throw one almost instinctively upon his guard. I was so fully 
impressed with the fact that this was his real character, that I 
placed but little reliance on any of his professions, and took occa- 
sion to suggest my apprehensions to one of the commanding ofli- 
cers, Who, priding himself particularly on his own sagacity, re- 
garded my suspicions as the result of an excited and overwrought 
infagination. 

The day wore gradually away, and night and thick darkness 
again succeeded. ‘The rain had slackened so much, that it was 
now but a mere drizzling mist; yet the winds continued to rage 
with unabated fury. Occasionally we could hear the distant crash 
of some falling tree, which, mingling with the uproar of the ele- 
ments, served to awaken still greater apprehensions for the satety 
of those who had gone out on scouting excursions in the morn- 
ing. A few had already returned, but with no satistactory tufor- 
mation in relation to the movements or intentions of the enemy. 

While engaged in encamping for the night, I observed that the 
guide had retired a short distance from the rest of the company, 
and was busily engaged in arranging a sleeping apartment under 
the fallen trank of an oak which afforded a perfect protection trom 
the continued violence of the storm. ‘This circumstance excited 
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no suspicion at first; but, abont an hour afterwards, I thought I 
discovered the outlines of a human figure, stealing cautiously 
along the encampment, and disappearing in a direction opposite 
to that in which he had apparently taken up his quarters tor the 
night. | know not why it was, but my feelings were at this 
moment at the utmost state of excitement, and I determined, 
without suggesting any further apprehensions, to ascertain whe- 
ther there was any reality in my impressions er not. LT rose, 
therefore, immediately, and taking my rifle, repaired to the spot 
to which the savage had retired. A single glance, however, was 
sufficient to satisfy me that my suspicions were untounded ; for I 
saw, as | was coyfident, the guide still in lis place, nestled se- 
curely under the fallen oak, and apparently in a deep and unbro- 
ken slumber. Yet I was seriously at a loss to determine what it 
was that I had seen; | endeavored to persuade myself that my 
impressious were owing to that feverish state of excitement to 
which my mind was occasionally subject, and determined, there- 
fore, to give myself up to no further apprehensions in relation to 
what, | was now satisfied, was but mere imaginary danger. I 
should probably have returned to my quarters in the encampment, 
with this settled conviction, had it not been for the following cir 
cumstauce, which has since contributed more than any other sin- 
gle event of my life, toa belief in those particular and mysterious 
interpositions of Providence, which have been so universally re- 
marked in all ages of the world. 

As soon as I was satisfied that the guide had not escaped, I de- 
termined to make my way cautiously back to the tent I had oc- 
eupied, aud, if possible, conceal my fears from my companions, 
who had already, on more than one occasion, rallied me upon the 
point of what they termed my peculiar and individual sagacity. 
I had no sooner turned round with this intention, than my 
unlucky star seemed suddenly to have reached the ascendant ; 
for | immediately stumbled, and fell at my full length, throwing 
my rifle from my hands, and causing a crash amongst the scat- 
tered brush, which, but for the raging of the wind, might have 
been suflicient to have roused upa whole forest of savages. But 
fortunately this was not the extent of my miscarriage. My rifle, 
which in falling [T had thrown from my hands, now struck up- 
ou the ground, and sent its quick and. startling peal along the 
encampment. ‘The effect was instantaneous—the whole camp 
were upon me before | had even the power to rise. ‘The com- 
manding officer indignantly demanded the cause of my thus vio- 
lating the standing orders of the expedition, and threatened me 
with an immediate discharge should I not give a full and satis- 
factory explanation for what | had done. . 
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But without uttering a syllable, and as one mute with horror, 

few pomted to the sleeping apartment of the guide: for the 
errible conviction that the contents ot the rifle had proved fatal 
othe distrusted savage, had already deprived me of the power of 

tlerance, 

fn return, [ heard only the rongh and muttered syllables of 
murderer. (twas enough. sprang to my fect as one lashed 
into a thousand furies, and indiguantly hurliug to the ground the 
individual nearest me, demanded in a voice of thunder. who it 
was that had dared to brand me with sueh an epithet: But for- 
tunately enough the scene was now changed; for, instead of the 
liteless trunk of the savage, which would have aflorded an ex- 
hibition of the genumely tragieal, there was dragged forth. in 
erand tarcical denouement, the fragment of an old log carefully 
wrapped up im the coarse blanket and hunting shirt of the guide. 

‘This was to me a moment of peculiar triumph and gratitiea- 
tion. My suspicious, which had hitherto secured but the ridicule 
and contempt of those in the higher and more responsible sta- 
tious, Were now acknowledged as the result of, at least. an ordin- 
ary degree of sagacity, At the request of the otiicers, | briefly 
stated the cireumstinees of my leaving the encampment, as 
also those Which had resulted in the fortunate discovery we had 
made, 

The treachery of the guide needed no further confirmation. 
His intentions were manitest. He had craftily entered upon his 
maliznant stratagem, and might be already conducting his forces 
to the fatal encounter. "Phe storm and darkness of the night, 
too, were favorable to his purposes—his intention being, no doubt, 
to fallupon us by surprise, and take the life ot every individual 
who should not succeed in etleeting his eseape. 

Some thonght it not impossible that he might be induced to 
delay the execution of his design, from the circumstance of hav- 
ing heard the report of the rifle so shortly after leaving the en- 
campment. The general opinion, however, was, that he must 
have got beyond the reach of its report at the ume the ritle was 
discharged : for, at times, it Was impossible to distinguish even a 
hiiman voice at the distance of a few hundred yards, and some 
filleen or twenty minutes were supposed to have transpired, alter 
my suspicions were first excited by his disappearance, betore the 
fortunate event of its discovery. 

Attera few moments’ deliberation, therefore, we received our 
orders to retire a short distance from the encampment, and prepared 
for an immediate action. 

_ As it was supposed that the Indians would make their attack 
from the direction in which the guide had disappeared, we sta- 
tioned ourselves directly opposite, and determined, if possible, to 
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render their destruction the result of his own stratagem. Ser { 
nels were accordingly stationed back in the rear to prevent sly 
prise, and each individual selected himself a tree as a protection 
against the fatal aim of the savage. 

Strange as it may seem to me now, and much as the reader 
may laugh at what [ then felt to be a reality, it is nevertheless 
true, that in contrasting my lean and sinewy self with the giant 
forms of the forest, they appeared but so many miserable Sap- 
linus—in thickness seareely suflicient to protect a man’s shadow 
from the certainty of destruction. 

At first Tran hastily about trom one tree to another—now jost- 
ling over this companion, and now occasioning the halt-suppress- 
ed utterance of an oath from another—untl, fearing every mo- 
ment that some lurking savage might be upon me, IL, at length, re- 
luctantly stationed myself by the side of an oak, the sad dimen- 
sions of which gave me not a few admonitory twinges of cold 
lead, and sent the chill blood curdling throughout every vein. 

We remained in this position upwards of two hours without 
discovering any indications of an attack upon the camp. All had 
become silent save the sullen roar of the forest, and the dismal 
hooting of the neighboring owls. ‘The storm was apparently 
subsiding, and the stars began one by one to look out through 
the hazy drapery of night. Every now and then my imagina- 
tion would conjure up some savage form or other, whose grim 
and malignant features L fancied could distinctly mark as they 
came peering through the surrounding gloom. Every thing 
around me seemed, as it were, bodied forth with the distinetness 
of actual vision. [could see a thousand ugly visages, and all 
grinning with an absolute fiendishness of purpose. ‘There was 
the frightful gleam of the tomahawk, and the uplifted arm ready 
to plunge the brandished weapon into my bosom. In fact, every 
thing which it was possible tor my imagination to invent, stood 
out before me as a living and torturing reality ; and I had at length 
worked myself up to such a piteh of excitement, that, as one un- 
der the lashings of meutal fury, I could have endured any thing 
better than the horrible suspense we were in. But fortunately 
the spell was now suddenly broken. A hideous and frighttul 
yell, such as indicates the defeat of adeadly purpose, broke upon 
our ears. A hundred rifles were leveled in an instant—one 
and almost simultaneous peal rang through the forest, succeeded 
only by the fiendish yell of defiance, and the loud laugh of sav- 
age derision, 

Karly the next morning, it was determined that a still greater 
number of scouting parties should be sent out on horseback, for 
the purpose of scouring the forest more effectually, and if pos- 
sible, discovering some traces of the Indians, who had contempla- 
ted their attack upon us during the night. 
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Accordingly a large number of our party made arrangements 
for a@ spee “dy de sparture, and we re soon valloping at full Spee dd over 
a small range of hulls, scaree ‘ly dese rVing to be called so, which 
were covered with a dense growth ot pitch-pine, interspersed 
with occasional clusters of oak and lickory. The morking was 
nideed delighttul. "The fieree uproar of the elements had subsi- 
ded, and the angry threateuings of the storm, which had prevailed 
during a greater part of the mght, were now hushed inte silence. 
‘There was a reviving coolness in the atmosphere, and the agreea- 
ble fragranee of the flowers, together with the delightful eliat- 
terug of a thousand merry songsters, seemed to throw, as it were, 
a spirit of enchantment over our wild and otherwise monoto- 
nous excursion. ‘The country through which we were passing 
was slightly undulating, occasionally swelling into impassable 
ridges, and leading away into narrow defiles, and along miad and 
foaming torrents. 

Our first object was to gain some commanding eminence, where 
we might obtain a view of the surrounding country, and thus de- 
termine What direction it would be necessary to pursue, in order 
to accomplish the important enterprise we had undertaken. We 
all felt ourselves prepared for some bold aud reckless adventure, 
and were determined not to return to the encampment without 
having obtained full and satisfactory information im relation to 
the whereabouts of the enemy. We were, moreover, anxious to 
secure the guide, as he was in the possession of many important 
facts in relation to the expedition, and might render hiumselt a 
most formidable adversary in case of actual hostilities. Our or- 
ders trom the commanding oflicer were, therefore, explicit. We 
were not to suffer him to escape, if discovered ; and, should he 
refuse to return as a prisoner, there was to be but one alternative. 

For my own part, killing Indians was all romance. ‘They had 
committed so many flagrant outrages, and proved themselves so 


treacherously savage, that my thoughts ran only upon the act of 


summary vengeance. ‘The danget to be incurred | had never 
fully taken into account, or if Thad, it appeared altogether a mat- 
ter of trifling consideration. It as true my mind had been, du- 
rug the previous night, in a high state of excitement, but it was 
rather the dread of being killed in the dark, without a moment's 
Warning, or the possibility of resistance, that had awaked the 
fearful apprehensions | was then under. [now only longed tor 
Opportunity of jerking a red skin, as we expresse “dit, Without 
thinking of the consequences, either to myself or a fellow being 
But these were fe elings that were soon to be dissipated. A few 
hours ouly were to dispel the illusion, and awaken me to a sense 
of iny own danger, and the fearful responsibilities | was prepared 
lo ilicur. 
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It was now about noon, and we were slowly making our way 
up an eminence, which we. hoped might enable us to obtain a 
view of the surrounding country. We had passed a few deserted 
Indian villages during the mérnittg’ but had discovered no traces of 
their concealment. It was evident that they were preparing for 
some desperate movement, but what that movement was we 
were unable to determine. ‘There was not a solitary Indian to 
be seen. If any were lurking in the vicinity, they were eudeay- 
oring to conceal themselves, either through fear of the whites, or 
for the purpose of throwing them more effectually oif their guard, 

A few minutes’ ride brought us to the summit of the hill, 
Where, agreeably to our expectations, we discovered the 'T alla- 
poosa winding 1s simggish way to the south. Here a scene of 
the most nurivaled beauty burst upon our view. Far as the eye 
could reach, there was one interminable stretch of forest, unre- 
lieved save by occasional openings, where the savage had erected 
his ride wigwam, and taken his first reluctant step towards a 
civilized lite. But we had now no time to be enraptured by 
Inajestic seenery. ‘The suceeSs of our expedition required the 
itinost despatch on the part of évery individual, and no one felt 
like incurring responsibility without a ready discharge of his 
duties. Our party, therefore, Which consisted of about thirty, 
separated into detachments of six each, and taking ditlerent routes, 
were soon dashing at full speed down the hill, and over the seve- 
ral smaller eminences that, separated us from the waters of the 
Tallapoosa. We were all well mounted, having rifles that were 
warranted good at a two-hundred-yard shot, and cared but little 
for Indians, as long as we cotild keep clear of swamps and the 
other lurking places of the forest. 

As soon as we had reached the bank of the river, we deter- 
mined to continue our way flong the bluff, in order to find a 
place where we might descergl, and, if possible, swim our horses 
to the opposite side of the strgam. T regarded this as a hazard- 
ous measure, and should alts against the attempt, 
but my companions insisted upon the necessity, as it was suppo- 
sed that the guide had effected his eseape in that direction, and 
might be sall lurking about the neighboring swamps. We soon 
found au opportunity of descent, and had but little difliculty in 
getting our horses down to the edge of the water. [ was mount- 
ed upon a small fiery steed, of a firm and sinewy make, and 
although exceedingly restless in his disposition, yet capable of 
great endurance. L had my doubts, however, as to the posst- 
bility of reaching the opposite bank ; but it was decided that we 
should cross, and there was no other alternative. 

Accordingly we lashed our rifles to our backs, and burying 
our spurs in the flanks of the horses, plunged into the stream, 
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and commenced our foaming path through its waters. ‘The river 
was much swollen, and the current exevedingly apide At first, I 
thought we should be able to accomplish our obj et without any 

serious difliculty, but as we made farther into the channel, its 
rapidity ine reased, and we w ere expose d to the most imminent d itl- 
ver. Lremed my horse partly up the stream, that P might reach 
the opposite bank at a point where we should be able to ascend 
the blut, but he struggled in vain against the opposing current. 
The noble animal seemed, indeed, to be eonseious of bis own 
danger, as wellas the weighty responsibility that rested upon 
He breasted the torrent with laboring sinews, and striveled hard 
and long to gain the point to which he was direected—but iat was 
all to no purpose. We were carried for some distance down the 
stream ; the current continually increasing in its rapidity, aud the 
banks becoming more abrupt and inaccessible. 

1 was fully sensible of the danger to which we were now ex- 
posed, and my only object was, as L had already crossed the main 
channel, to get near enough to the bank to throw myself from 
my horse, and ascend the bluff whenever a favorable Opportunity 
should present itself. This soon happened, and by one despe- 
rate effort succeeded in gaining the summit. tured 
and gazed for a moment on the scene below. My companions 
were sll in the stream, but their situation was no by means dan- 
gerous. Fortunately they had not succeeded crossing the 
channel, but were endeavoring to get their horses ashore at the 
point where we had descended the blutl. My attention was, how- 
ever, more deeply arrested by the last desperate strugglings of the 
noble animal [ had left in the stream ; for, having got lis fect en- 
tangled in the bridle, he was already fast drowning himnsell by 
drawing his own head under the water. 

There was now no possibility of my getting back to the opypo- 
site side of the river, or jolmmg my companions in thei return to 
the encampment. 1 wandered along the bank for some distance, 
in search of a canoe, or some old Indian tloat, with whieh to re- 
cross the stream, but could discover nothing indicating even the 
traces of savage life. All around me was a wilderness—how!- 
ing, desolate. Here and there stood a few dead trees, Jeanine in 
melancholy grandeur over the stream, and casting their yroced 
outlines upon the surface of the water. ‘The gray moss hung 
down from their wretched branches, forming in dark sable fes- 
toons, and giving a dismal cast to every thing around. bt was 
impossible for me to divest myself entirely of the intluence that 
such a scene was calculated to produce. 1 felt exhausted and 
sick at heart, and my mind was filled only with pamntul appre- 
hensions of danger. Here I was alone in a forest of savages, 
Where all were eager to avenge their wrongs, and I knew of no 
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law in the code of the red man that should exempt me from the 
common fate of a pale face. 

Bat f continued on, accompanied only by my own gloomy 
thoughts, until | came to the summit of a high bluff, which over- 
looked a small Indian village at some distance down the river. [| 
remained here a few moments, gazing upon the beautiful land- 
seape as it stretched far away into the distance, and seemed to 
terminate only on the blue verge of the horizon. A few fleece 
clouds, drifting up from the south, and beautifully tinged by the 
soft and subdued radiance of the setting sun, alone varied the 
clear expanse of the heavens. ‘The scene was indeed one of inde- 
scribable beauty and grandeur, and under its influence I had already 
half fancied myself in another and a happier world of events. 

But suddenly my attention was arrested by the quick dippings 
of an oar upon the water, and turning round, I discovered an In- 
dian, just under the bluff, upon the point of leaping from his 
eanoe, Which he had run ashore a few rods above the place 
where Lnow stood, At first [ attempted to escape farther into 
the thicket, for the purpose of avoiding discovery, but there seem- 
ed a palsy upon my limbs, and [ was chained to the spot as by a 
spell. A-slight rustling of the leaves, however, was suflicient to 
wart the savage of the presence of a foe. He sprang to his feet 
as soon as he had gained the summit of the bluff, and T instantly 
recognized in him the dark and malignant features of our guide. 

ft was at this moment that a feeling of indescribable horror 
came over me. - had thought myself possessed of resolution, 
and had even longed for an opportunity of displaying that reck- 
lessiess of character, Which is commonly denominated courage ; 
but now a cold chilling sensation ran through my frame, which 
seemed to congeal the blood and arrest every power of voluntary 
action. ‘To stir, it seemed to me absolutely impossible. Every 
muscle was powerless, and I felt that [ stood alone at the mercy 
of a desperate savage. 

The guide discovered my affright, and with a wild and exulting 
yell, discharged his gun into the air, as if it were in defiance 
of a solitary white man. But summoning all my energies upon 
the hazard of a single shot, | now raised my rifle and brought it 
to a level with his breast. He instantly dashed his gun to the 
ground, caught his hatchet from his belt, and hurling it with a 
feartul velocity, buried its quivering edge ina tree scarcely a foot 
from where [ stood. I felt only the sudden click of the lock— 
the savage staggered back for a moment, throwing out his hands 
as if grasping for some support, then, with a hideous and frightful 
aa _— died away in chilling echoes, reeled headlong from 
the bluff. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MY MOTHERS GRAVE 


On’ telline not of festive hours, My thoughts reeall her tends r care 
And asure s cirete gay, And mpathizing tear: 
For they are like the morning flow'rs But, since she dwells in worlde so fair 


That quickly fade away 


Give me the poy may spirit feels 
To linger bere atev'n, 
While holy calmness o'er me steals, 


Sohike the breath of heav'n 


‘he summer san poured torth bis raves 
In streams of @olden bylit, 

When to the realms of endless davs, 
Her spirit took its Hight; 

And bere her fragile form they laid 
its elas cold bed 

Aud the tombs that long have made 
The city of the dead 


Oh!’ she was lovely in her life— 


And off there cones an hour, 


When, midst the pelting storms of strife, 


And clouds that round me low’'r, 


hey Visit us in dreagns by night 


l cannot wish her her 


sav, that frome ther starry shies 


blest come again 
Nnd wateh their friends with sleepless 
And with an angel's ken 
But oh. how brief there stay 
burst upon ours iptured sight, 


And swittly glide aways 


Prom vear to year, beside thy grave 
Th 
willow trees their wave 
To ball thes 


And, mother, may thy 


blush doth tinge the rose 


to re prose 


Stull wateh thy pilgrim son, 
And ny path be ever nigh 


Trill brief race be run A—r 


IN SANCTL VALENTINE DIEM 


ines eatenis arva coereere | Carrum trahentes, O Cythereia, 


Olin solebat bruma Aquilomia, 


Jam solis alent infirmat ardor 


tuas linquent habenas, 


lene pera thera 


Solvereque incipit haud molestus. Nec Pueri imperium recusant 
| 


[Et terra vestes jam niveas sinu Et ipse, magni fulmina qui tenet 


Nolente virgo detrahit ut prude ns; Jovis, volucris nuntius, atque aves 


Invitat ample vusque et | Mandata Junoni sacrate 


tenerosque amores. Nune tua perficiunt, Cupido. 


In hos ree pit, queis erat ex loeis | Vos ergo, amantes Oimisert, quibus 


mivosi pulsus, et aliger 
Tels et armatus Cupido, 
Ocveiduo Ze plas ro vehente. 
Se quo regit alites, 
Voces Isque pre se nubivagum genus 
Nune dat comsortem amoris, 


Alligat atque manente nodo. 


Station per atrum jam resonant nemus 

Cantus volucrim et carmina; textiles 
Videntur altis nidi in ulmis 
Hicibusque procul periclo. 


Necesse dutis tymibus urere, 


Volucribus ne segniores 


Sitis at has bene agatis horas; 


Votumque sacram ad quas veneramint 
Ferat puellas duleis epistola, 
Fundateque tpst vos in aures 


Mitia verba levesque voces. 


Timete nil vos; nam Veneris puer 
Late per orbem yam regit; et feret 
Nullam sibi obniti rebellem, 
Rex, dominusque potens et atrox. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


Now, reader, you have partaken, we trust with a relish, of the banquet which 
we have provided, If it be not to your taste, we beseech you to consider of what 
materials we were called to prepare it. ‘To this end, come with us, as you have 
often done le fore, into our workshop 

The mythology of the Scandinavians taught, that from these six things, viz. the 
noise made by cat's feet, the beard of a woman, the roots of rocks, the nerves of 
bears, the breath of fishes, and the spittle of birds, the dwarfs made a chain softer 
than silk, yet so strong that the gods were unable to break it. Now we are sure ly 
no dwarts, yet peradventure as great a task is laid upon us, to form from materials 
the most misshapen and preposterous, a fabric of comely make and fair proportions, 
But come in and see for yourself. But beware of attracting the notice of Philo- 
megistus, for his frown is terrible, and when he is enraged © there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl living.” However, his eyesight is failing him, and you may easily 
escape his observation, 

But observe Jeffrey. The fires of genius are evidently being kindled within 
him. Now, Jeffrey is a famous speaker You have often seen him when rising 
with 

—*the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command, 
And station like the herald Mercury,” 


with a look that spoke to the soul, with a voice, now like the gentle murmurings 
of Zephyr, and anon more awful than the roar of the storm, le has poured forth 
volumes of burning thought, sweeping away, like a contlagration, the labored fab- 
rics of argument in which his opponents had vainly sought to shelter themselves. 
But he is up now, and shall speak for hiunself. 

“Gentlemen, L have often thought that our Magazine is as the plate of burnish- 
ed silver, and its readers as the subjects whom the art of the daguerreoty pist por- 
trays upon it. Efthey meet it with a smile, it will embalm their smile, and if they 
frown, it will eateh their frown and bear it faithfully to the eyes of their lidy-love, 
if lady-love they have ; and if they have none, still it presents a polisted surface 
to reflect the visage of him who looks upon it. If he wears a look of kinducss or 
of gladness, such a look it will give him in return, and he cannot wear so sour aa 
aspect that he will not meet one like hisown, If, then, he would be pleasing in 
the eves of the fuir, he would’ — 

Here Obadiah disturbed the incipient slumbers of Philomegistus, in this wise : 

By Jupiter, fellows, here is an Apollo. Hear him.” 


“Come listen now toa plaintive strain, 
Like that of the thunder when met with the rain. 


The sun is bright and pours his light 

Full in the face of day, 
While shining round the stars are found 

Each with a burning ray. 


But brighter shine those eyes of thine, 
My own, my lovely Rachel ; 

Thine eyes are blue, and thy heart is true, 
Thou surely art an angel. 
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Thy hair is red and round thy head 
In raven curls are twining, 

And thine eves are gray as the break of day, 
When evening red is shining 


But we are losing Jeffrey's speech. 


— "It may be well enough to look a littl into old ballads, but must protest 


ogainst that worship of them which has sprang up of late. They are legitimate 


fields forthe antiquary and the cautrous historian, but with regard to their literary 
wert Emustapply the quotation of Creere, 


quos clim Fauni, vatesque canebant, 
Quum neque Musarum seopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nee dieti studiosus erat.’ 


I could wish indeed with Tully, that those songs which were sung at the ban- 
quets of our fithers, centuries ago, had been preserved, that we might look at 
them as curiosities, as we do at them rude stautes and paintings. We are indebt- 
edto those who have studied them and pointed out their beauties 


But as for rank- 
ing them with the productions of more refined times, T would as soon think of 
offering the money of the Spartans to pay our printer's bill I know it is very 
common to speak of the first poets of a nation as always the best, but ifany of you 
hold such an opinion, let him read Cicero's Brutus, Cap. avin — 

Jettvey was going on with a terrific amount of Latin, as Peter Quince entered 
with divers communications signed * Oreus He saw in a moment the posture of 
affairs, and with one of lis own sweet smiles sat down to read. 

Jetirey proceeded)“ Who is there of us that does not love this venerable inst- 
tution’ Who is there who could bear to bear that other institutions supported 
a periodical while ours was suffered to languish’ Hany let him speak!" Jeffrey 
pause d 

Gbudiah turned the seventeenth page of an article on “ the jurisprudence of the 
Hottentots,” and Philomegistus lighted his pipe with the © song” which he had 
just read, remarking, with a look of almost youthful mirth, “ those are words that 
burn!” (referring doubtless not to the song, but to the eloquence of Jefirey.) But 
noone ‘spoke, and the orator proceeded in tiumph, discoursing on the profanity 
of some of our anonymous correspondents, and sundry other things which he 
should not have said, but nevertheless did say. But itis useless to attempt to fol- 
low him in such a din, 

“Shade of Pluto!’ cried Peter, as he deposited in the coffin the articles which, 
is aforesaid, he had brought, “ T have seen many barbarous things in my day, 


butnever did Psee the speech of mortals so cruelly distorted and lacerated, as now 
that it has become the 


‘Victima nil miserantis Orci.’ 


His grammar may be good in his own world, but it will not pass current here.” 


Obadiah here claimed the floor, and in a beautifully sentimental tone read the 
following 


© Til think of thee when crowing cock 
lis salutation does to morn; 
Ill think of thee when farmers wives 
Blow loud the thrilling dinner horn. 
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When nowy Upplers oer their ale, 
Loud how! their songs of mirth and glee, 
When busthoug landlord tired grown, 
them drunk, think of thee. 


Here Philomegistus and Peter Quince both broke in, and to give an exact ac- 
count of the seene that followed, is more than our muse could do. The result of 
their combined operations was somewhat as follows. 

“The dignity of manos written upon’ —* as wild a vell within that dark and 
narrow monumentum wre perennius if you should see fit to publish this 
—the English parliament will yet see them error and’ ‘rise like the smoke of 
an Indian wigwam to the heavens.’—* When the inquisitive wife of Epimethus’ 
—‘went abroad to pay for corn imported’ he left the walls of college and — min- 
gled in one fantastic yet beautiful array.’ "’ Here there was a brief cessation, 
enough for this fragment. 


“ The night was dark, the wind was loud, 
Homeward to bed PT strolled; 
I found a man all tall and grim, 
A hooking of my coal.” 


But it begins again. “© Brightly the morn is breaking’ —‘ the moss-grown col- 
umn,’ ‘ how incumbent then itis on every man, who by his elevated station will 
give his name to posterity, to be assiduous that his character descends to futurity 
bound in the chrystal bond of virtue, and clothed in the pure robe of uprightness.’ 
“Yes! let the venomous ichthyosaurus come again and build his nest within our 
pleasant dwelling places; but let not the glorious beams of the sun of science’ — 


Here Philomegistus was observed to emit three audible groans, each time frowning 
dreadfully ; all stood aghast us he read, 


“She slighted me, she slighted me, 
She scorned my youthful flame ; 

She soon forgot, she soon forgot 
My very pretty name. 


My letters dear, my letters dear, 
So beautifully wrt 

On paper blue, on paper blue, 
And full of pungent wit, 


She sent them back, she sent them back, 
In bundles each eleven : 
I paid the post, | paid the post, 
One dollar thirty seven!" 
Philomegistus looked around to see if his illustrious contemporaries partook of 
bis own feelings; but he looked in vain. 


The dinner bell had rung, and he was 
left alone with Jetlrey. 


He seized lis hat and ran; for from his youth be hes 
loved the good things of earth. Not so Jeffrey. For he was found an hour after- 
ward, exclaiming with more than Demosthenean eloquence ,— 


* Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque YaLenses 
Cantabunt soboles, unanimique Patres.”’ 
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